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To the 


READER. 


Mong the many Operations of Myſteric''s 
Nature, the Intelleffual Part of Man 
bath no equal : Among the multifarious 
Produttions of Man's Underſtanding, the +- 
Art of LIMNING i4s by none ex=-- | 

celled, whether we conſider the Grandenr of Spirit ** 

therein expreſſed, or the Ingenious Delight thereby 
acquired, What Ray of the Great Creators Ine? 

15 more con/prcuous in the Soul of Man, than tht 
of Intenſe Deſire to produce Creatures of his ow: * 
And wherein 1s that Ch fo compleatly an/re- 
red, as by Delmeating the Wirkmanſhip of God in 11+ 

tificial Reſemblances contrived and wrought by 511 py. - 

r Wit ? Nor can any Satufattionf equal what is 6+. 
rived from the Perfettion of theſe Deſiont, Are t/ + 
Proportions exatF? How ſtrongly do they attire? if 4 
Eye? Be the Shadowings accurate ? How ftrame!; i 
chey affe& the Mind? But if the Artiſt bath #o!:; 
much of Promethean Fire as to add the Excellency © 
Lifeto well-diſpoſed Lineaments,repreſenting the \\/ :- 
trove Air and [prightly _ of the Perſon in vive} 
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How unſpeakably doth be gratify both? 
To exerciſe this Faculty, and comply with this Fancy © 
in Man, 18 this lutle Tract compiled, in Five Books, 
The Furſt lays down the Primordial Rudiments of | 
the Art of Drawing with the Pen and Paſtils: ma 
due and orderly Mhod propoſing the Deſcription of | 
Man's Body m its diſtinct parts, preſenting ſundry 
Draughts of them im the plain Circumferential Lines, Ig 
and promg Directions for the Proper Shades, as of 
Naked Bodies, ſo of Drapery; by Inſtructions and Co- 
nies [0 ealy and mtelligible, that the meaneſt Capacity 


need not doubt to undertake the Drawing of that Ad- 
murable Fabrick, and arrive to the Perfection of this 
Myſtery m exact Symmetry, ſuitable Proportions, 
and enlrovening Poſtures, if well perus'd and practiſed. 
For which purpoſe alſo certaim Geometrical Rules, De- þ 
finuvons, and Figures ave mſerted, to exemplify and 

adorn this Miſtreſs of Pr, portion; m the Accompliſhing 
whereof that nothing may be defective, ſome ſuccinct 
Advertiſements concerning Land:kip are added im the | 
Cloſe. 
Hawving premiſed theſe more plain and eaſy Funda- | 
mentals, the Second proceeds to diſcover the Secret and 

Ingenious Skill of Exching with Aqua fortis ; where 

tbe moſt perſpicuous and familiar Ground poſſible 1: deſ- ? 


eribed, and Preſcriptions for carrying on and per- 
fecting that Work, noleſs Rational, annexed. And 
foraſmuch as ſome may perhaps take more pleaſure m, 


' or reap more Profit from :bat of Graving : you bave | 


the Inſtruments moſt Neceſſary in that kind, and the 
Manner of Uſing them moſt Convenient, particularly 
demonſtrated : Togerber with that abſtruſe Slight of 
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transferring the Co the Copper. 

of Fm. this ag. = 707 Mechanick, 
that which ſuits with the moſt Gentile, and cannot 
derogate from the mott Honourable, is offered in the 
Third : where the Requiſites for Limning in water- 
Colours are depoſed, the Gums and their Waters in 
few words digeſted, the Colours particularly nomina- 
ted, and the true way to prepare and compound them 
ſpecified : All whieh are but as ſo many Degrees and 
Leeedead to approach and accompliſh the deſirable 
and ultimate Deſign of Miniture : for the Practice 
whereof you are throughly furniſhed with the Choice of 
the meeteſt Light, Poſition, and Implements at hand 
by the particular Deſcription of Drawing a Face to the 
Life in little , according to its duly Methodized Pro» 
greſs at the firſt, ſecond, and third Sitting ; not 0+ 
mutting the Ornament thereunto pertaming. 

And to ſupply the Fading and Decay of theſe, the 
Fourth delzvers Rules and Diretions for Painting in 
Oyl, anſuerable to that depth of Fudgement required 
in that more durable kind of Operation; naming the 
proper Colours,and declaring its peculiar Utenſils, with 
accurate inſtrutions bow to temper and drverſifie the 
former, for all ye pts and Garments, of what 
variety ſoever : and to uſe the later in the Artificial 
Painting of @ Face, the only Exemplar preſcribed,be- 
cauſe it imcludes all the Art and Difficulty of this Sci- 
ences 

The Fiſth, and laſt, diſplays a pretty ſuper ficial Ex- 

eriment : imparting what Colours and otber Nece|- 
ſaries are beſt fired for the Waſhing or Colouring 
of Maps and Printed Pictures : And, ro he!p the d;- 
A 4 divers * 


To the Reader. 


. 

drivers Exigencies that concern this Aﬀair, ſome Ex- 
pedients put a Pericd tothe whole Work. 

Phainneſs and Brevity ( whHith may procure Con- 
. Femmpt from the Nice or Vulgar )are ſufficient 10 recom- 
mend this Piece to ingenious aſpirers after any of thoſe 
Excellencies therem taught ; ſince they have dine the 
Art and Artiſt Right, in Reſcuing both from ſuch ob- 
| feureIntricacies and voluminous Impertimencies arwould 
diſcourage the one, or diſparage the other : And theſe 
Muniments have ſo juſtly prevented all Cenſure, that 
nothing can ſuggeſt the leaſt Imputationof Difficulty 
but want of Diligence; nor any one ſurmiſe it Tedious, 


- but the Slothfull. 


Farewell, 
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A deſcripticn ©; F all the External Parts cf 
Mans Body. 


SECT. 1. Of the Head Page 2. 
2. Of the Ear * - 
; 2. Of the Eyes 
4. Of the Noſe, Mouth, Chin, Neck, nd 
Throat ibid, 
5. Of the Fore-part of the Body 


6. Of the Hinder-part of the Body. 6, 
7. Of the Arms, Hands, and Fingers. ib. 
s, Of the Legs, Feet, and Toes 8 


CHAP. II. Of Atons, Geſtures, Decorum, Motion, 
Spirit, and Grace in Pictures rightly Reſembled. 

{ SECT. 1. Of Action or Geſture 9. 

2. Of the Paſſions or Complexions 10: 


CHAP. III. Of Neceſſary Initruments apper> = - 
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taming to Drawing bas 7 
How to make Paſtils of ſeveral Colours =. 
' Away to Draw an Eſcutcheon Geometrically 15. 
To Draw a Geometrical Oval -- ie 
| Some Geometrical Definitions 16, 
CHAP. IV. Of the Firſt Practice of Drawing. 


SECT. 1. Of Geometrical Figures = 80, 
Five Columns of ArchiteQture 19. 
2, Of 
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2, Of the ſecond Practice of Drawing. 20 
3. Of the Third Practice th, 
4. Of the Fourth Praftice ib. 


CHAP. V. Directions for Drawing the Body of 


Man or Woman. 


SECT. 1. General Rules for drawing the Face. 2 1 


2, Tov draw a Fore-right Face 22, 
3. To Draw an Upright Head 22. 
4. Of the Inclining and Fore-ſhortned 

Face. tb, 


5. Of the Noſe, Mouth, and Chin 26. 

5, Of Hands , both Palm, Back, and 

Sides, as alſo open and cloſed : and 

likewiſe of Hands and Arms joyned 

25, 

6. Of Feet in ſeveral Poſitions, both with 

and without Meaſures, as alſo of 

Feet and Legs joined together Z1. 

7. Of the Back, Breaſt, Secret members, 
"Thighs, Shoulders, Oe. 

8.0 Woe figures from head to foot. 26 

. Runes of Symmetry or Proportion to 

be obſerved in Drawing the whole 


3ody of Man or Woman 41. 
10. The Proportion of the Body of Man. 
46, 


CHAP. VI. Df Shauowing, and Rules to be _ 
wrved therem 


CHAP. Vil. Of Drapery, and Rules to be "Fade 


rberets 45+ 
CHAP. VIIL. Of Landikip, and Rules to be ob 
ſerved therein 46. 


Of 
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Of Etching and Graving, the Second Book. 
CHAP. 1. Of Etching with Aqua-ſortis 48* 


; SECT, 1. To make Mr. Hellar's Ground, and 
how to Etch in Copper, and what 
' Inftruments ought to te uſed in the 
practice thereof. ib, 


2. Howto prepare your Copper 49. 

l 3. How to lay the Ground upon the 
| Plate 5O. 
4. How to Transfer your deſign upon the 

E Copper 51, 
| 5. How to wall about your Plate with 
Wax, to lay on your Aque fortis , 

and to finiſh your Work F Us 


- Tc. 


CHAP. II. Of Grawing. 


Of necetlary Inſtruments belonging to 
Graving 

1, Of your Oyl-ſtone 

2, Of Gravers ib: 

. Of ſeveral ways of holding the Gra- 

ver 5 5« 

. The forms of Graving-tools, as alſo 

q the manner of Whetting your 

Graver 57. 

4. The manner how to hold and handle 

your Graver 58. 

5. The manner of holding your Hand 

in Graving 59+ 

6 5, How to take off any Picture, or Map- 

letters, 7c, upon your Copper —_ 

he 


SECT, 
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The way of laying a Mez24-1into Grownd, with 
the faſhion of the Engine, &c. 79. 
How to take off Mezzo two Prints, Oc. $0, 


Of Limning in Water- colours, the Third Book. 


CHAP. I. Of neceſſaries belonging to Limning $2. 
S ECT. 1. Of Gum-waters uſed in Limning 82. 


Of Gum- Lake ib, 

Of Gum-Armoniack 34. 

Of Liquid Gold or Silver 85 
2. Of your Grinding-ſtone and Muller . 
3. Of Colours 86, 


CHAP. "ll. Of Colours uſed in Limning y their 

names, and buw to order them. 

SECT. 1. Of the Names of Colours, and how 
every Colour is to be prepared, 
whether Grownd , Waſhed or 
Sreeped ib. 

2, Of thoſe Colours that are to be 
Grownd,and how toGrind them $7. 

3. Of thoſe Coloursthat are to be Waſh- 
ed, and how to Waſh them 88, 

4 Of Colours to be Steeped 89, 
. Of thoſe Colours that are to be Waſh- 

ed and Grownd, and how to temper 
them in your Shells when you are to 


uſe them 90. 
6. Of Pencils,and how to chooſe them 9 1. 
, Of Compounded Colours ib, 


CHAP. 111, How to prepare 7 Table for Pifture in 
ſmall for Limning, to make uſe of your Light, the 
manner of Sitting in reſpet} of Poſutton and Di- 

ſtance, 
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ſtance, and what neceſſary Inſtruments are to lye by 
you when you are at work 78. 
SECT. 1. How to prepare a Table, for a Picture } 


in Small. tb. 
2 Of your Light 7944 
2 Of the manner of Sitting TK 
4. Of ſich Neceſlaries as are tolye by you | 
while you are at Work 80: 
CHAP. IV. Of the Miniturecr Limning of a Face y 


in Water-colours $2. 


SECT:. 1. Ar the firſt Operation or Sitting . $2. 
2. At the ſecond Operation or Sitting 85. 
3- At the third Operation or Sitting 87, 


CHAP. V. Of Drapery, and other Ornamcnts be- 
longing to a Pitture in Miniture 88. 


SECT. 1. Of Drapery in Limning ihe 
2. Of other Ornaments in Piftures 8$9:: 
CHAP. VI. Of Landskip ib, 
Of Painting in Oyl, the Fourth Book, | 

C H AP. I. Of the Names of your Colours, and h:w 
to Grind and order them 92: Þ 
CHAP. II. Of your Eaſel, Straining-Frame, Clitk. 
Pallat, Pencils, and Stay 03. 
Names of ſeveral ſorts of Pencils 95 * 


CHAP. II. How to order your Colours won your | 
Pallat, and hyw to temper Shadows for all Coms 
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plexions 6, } 
1. For a fa'r Complexion ib. 
2, For a more Erown or Swarthy Complexion | 
97 « | 


i 2. For 
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3. For a Tawny Complexion 98. 
| 4-Foran abſolute Black Complexion th, 
f CH AP. IV. What Pencils are uſeful for the Paint- 
{ ing of a Face, and how t« diſpoſe them. 97. 
CHAP. V. How to Paint a Face in Oyl-colours 

. 1 00, 

CH AP. VI. Of Garment: of ſeveral Colours, and 
of their proper Colouring. 123 
CHAP. VIL To temper Colours for ſeveral occa- 
ſtons * 106 

Of things meet to be known, 107 

The Diſcovery, how to Cleanſe any Old Pairit. 

| ing, ſo as to Preſerve the Colours;with Cau- 
| tions to thoſe that through Ignorance, have 
| inſtead of Cleanſng,quite Detaced,or irreco- 
verably loſt the Beauty of good Colours in 
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an old piece of Painting 108, 
| Of Waſhing or Colouring of Maps and Printed 
Pictures : the Fifth Book. 14 ©. 


CHAP. I. What things are neceſſary to be always 
ready for Waſhing of Maps or Pictures 111. 


| SECT. 1. Of Colours for Waſhing ih, 
 { Coloursto be uſed in Waſhing, which are not 
uſed in Limning ih, 
| 2. Of other Neceflaries. 114. | 
' 12. Of Allum-water, how to make irc ib, 
| { 2. How to make Size 11g, 
"' 3. How to Temper Gold to write with a Pen 
or Pencil ib, 
| 4+ Of Pencils 116. t 
CHAP. II. Of other Colours for Waſhing , both | 
Simple and Compounded th, 


1. How 
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1, How to make a Green Colour of Copper 
Plates th. 


2. To make a Green another way ib. 
3- Another Green ib. 
4. For a Light Green 118, 
5. To Shadow Greens ib. | 
6. Greens for Landskips and Rocks ib, | 
7.. To make a Blew ib. 
8, Of Shadowing Blews | ib, 
9. To make a Brown 119. 
10, Spaniſh Brown ib. 
11. How to make an Orange-colour ib. 
12. A Fleſh-colour 119- 
13. Colours for the Sky ' 120. 
14. To make Colours for Precious Stones #- 
| 15. Colours for Landskips ih. 
16, Colours for Buildings 121, 
17. How to Shadow every Colour in Garments 
or Drapery 122. 
CHAP. III. Genera! Rules to be obſerved th. 


VVhat Colours ets off beſt together 12.3. 
SECT. 2. Lii<<ctions for the Mixing of your 


| Colours ib, 
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The Furſt BOO K. 
PAR Sh 


The Introduction. 
D* AWING conſiſts of ſeweral General pre- 


cepts tobe learnt of every one that 1s deſirous to 

attian to Perfettion therein; the prattice of which re- 

quires Obſervation, Diſcretion, and [udgment ; 

which, Proportions, Motions,and Actions are with 

great care and diligence to be followed: And therefore 
he that will attain to the perfettion of this excellent 

Prattice, it is neceſſary be ſhould not be ignorant of 

Mathematical Demonſtration in the Kules of Geo- 

metry and Perſpective ; of which in this Bock you 
ſhall receive Inſtruttions, Of all other proportions, 
the Body of man hath the pre-eminence for excellency, 
from which all other Arts are derived, asmany of the 
Learned have concluded \, for Vitruvius noteth, that 
the Architet# hence took the obſervations of his Buil/- 
ings, Men being the firſt pattern of all Artificial 
things: and Antiquity bath ſo praced Painting, (as 
being the chief Miſtreſs of Proportion ) ſo rbat all 
other Artificers are called Handy-crafts or Mes» 


# chanicks. A CHAP. 
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CH AT. 


A deſcription of all the External parts 
of Man's Body 
SECT. I. Of the HE AD. 


N Man's body the higheſt part is the 
HEAD; the fore-part is called the 
Forc-bead ; the turning of the Hair, the 
Crown ; the root of the Hair above the 
Fore-head , the Center ; the parting of 
the Hair, (eſpecially of Women)is called 

the Sear. > 

The Forehear! containeth all the [pace between | 
the root of the Hair before. and the Eve-brows : 

The Pulſe is the higheſt part of the Forehead,end- 

ing with the Hair : Aerone is the twelling out in 

the Forchead avove tie Eye-brows: '] he Temples 

Iye betw:xt the Pulle, the Foretead, and the Ear. 
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SECT.'I1. Of the EAR 


He E AR turns between the Temples, the 
vpper part of the Cheek,and the root of the 

hair ; by the ſide of che head the lower part is 
called 'the'ripp, in the midſt whereof is the hole # 
where ths tound entreth in. 


SECT. 
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SE CT.1IIIT. Of the EYES. 


He ETYTE-BROWEC $S arethoſethick 
hairs at the bottom of the Forehead : The 

wpper eye-lid is that little part which compaſſeththe 
upper part of the Eye: The Eye is that round ball 
which is contained berween the upper and lower 
Eye-lids : the black of the Eye is the round ſpot in 
the midit of that little circle,by virtue whereof we 
ſee, and is called the apple or ſight of rhe Eye : the 
outward corner of theeye is next the ear, the i= 
ner is toward the noſe ; all the ſpace between the 
upper eye-lid and the outward corner of the eye, 
& the whole turning of the eye to the upper parc 
ofthe cheek, is called the caſe or hollow of the Eye 


© > 


SECT. IV. Of the NOSE, MOUTH, 
CHIN, NECK, and THRO AT. 


He NOS E is between the cheek, deſcend- 
ing from betwixt the eyes, andendeth at the 
noſtrils which hang out on each ſide-at the bot- 
tom thereof, each whereof hath an hole or pal- 
ſage, whereby we ſmell. | 
The lower end of the Noſe which ſtandeth for- 
ward is call'd the top or point,the riſing in the midit 
the r:dge or griſtle ; the upper Cheek is that ſpace 


between the ear, the hollow of the eye, the noſe, 
A 3% and 
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and the lower Cheek ; whereof the part riſing to- 
wards the eye, is named the $a/l : the lower Cheek 
is bounded with the upper, the noſtrils, the mouth, 
the chm, to the throat and the neck under the ear : 
the Upperlip is that red piece of fleſh above the 
mouth. 

The MOUTH is that diviſion between the 
upper and nether lips, which is red like the other ; 
that concavity which cometh down from the 
bottom of the Noſe to the upper lip, 1s the gut- 
ter of the Noſe. 

The roof of the mouth is called the palat ; the 
tongue is that Which moverh in the mouth 3; the 
patiage between the lungs and the mouth is call'd 
the H#ind-prpe, through which the breath pallerh ; 
the gw is that piece of fleſh in which the teeth are 
faſtned ; the four firſt whereof are called d:wi- 
ders, next: unto which on each ſide are the dog- 
teeth ; the other five on each ſide with rheir roots, 

_ are the primders or cheek-teeth, fo that the full 
number of Teeth is thirty two. 

The C HIN or place of the beard, is the ex- 
tremity beneath the lip and the end of the face, 
whoſe beginning is the root of the hair. 

The hinder parr of the head under the crown is 
called the nape, where the hairs grow ; behind is 
the beginning of the neck. 

The THROAT 1s between the chin and the 
beginning of the body or trunk, in the mid(t 
whereof is that riſing called the throat-bene ; the 
concavity of the neck before, berween the end of 
the chroat and the beginning of the breaſt, is the 
throat-pit. The 
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TheNECK is that part behind between the root 
of the hair and the beginning of the back-bone, 
which on either ſide is zoyned with che throat,and 
at the lower end of the neck with the ſhoulders, 
whereof the bone in the midit is called aſtraga/ns, 
or the bone that knits the neck with che ſhoulder: 
the whole trunk or body before, containeth the 
upper fork of the ſtomach or breaſt, which begins 
at the end of the throat-pir. 
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SEG, * Of the FORE-PART 
of the Body: | 


He fore-part of the body, as the Brea//s,or 
Paps, end with the ſhore ribs, and they are 

called the part under the paps, and in Women 
are called duggs, the heads of which whence the 35 
milk is ſuckt out,are called Nipples ; the ſpace be»: 
tween the breaſts or dugs at nr fork of the * 
breaſt, is the cheſt ; the armpits are the hollows 
under the arms, where the hairs grow. 

The Short-ribs begin at the end of the paps, 
and reach tothe flanks near the belly; the Flanks 
begin ar the end of the breaſt, and are called the 
Waſte : the upper part of the belly lies berween 
che hollow of the breaſt, the waſte above, the na- 
vel, and the ribs : the knitting of the intrails is 
called the Navel. 

The Pawnchlieth between the waſte, the privi- 
ries, and the flanks,and is allo called the Bz//y eſpe- 
cial'y in Women, where the hairs grow under the 

A 3 belly, 
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belly, is the Privities ; the hollow compaſs at the 
rop is called Corcna,the place which the urine paſ- 
ſeth through. is called the Hole, the 'T wo little 
; balls that hang under the Yard, the Srones, the 
Privities of a Woman are called, Cc. 
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SECT. VI. Of the HINDER-PART 
of the BODY. 


He hinder part of the Body called the Back 
or Chine, conhits of the Shoulder -blade,which 
is the part behind the ſhoulders end, with part of 
the chine and loyns; the reſt of the back reacheth 
down along from the neck to the beginning of 
thecleft ofthe burrocks,the loyns lye between the #® 
ſhonider-blades; the ribbs and the reſt of the 
chine to the reias or waſte. 

"The REIN'S reach from the loyns to the 
butrocks,and do properly belong to the part be- 
low the \\ alte. 

The BUTTOCKS are that fleſhy part 
wh.ch ſerve us for ſitting, 
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SECT. VIL Of the ARMES, HANDS, 
and FINGERS. 


He Arm contains the ſhoulder, behind which | 

15 the back, beginning berween the neck and , 
throat, and reacheth to the ſhoulder-blade, be- 
hind which place is properly called the Back ; the 

| part 
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part of the arm ſrom the elbow upward, is called 
the w;per brawn of the arm; the E/bow is the bow-. 
ing of the arm, the inſide whereof is the Font 3 
and at the lower part of the arm begins the 
I/ift, where the arm is joyned tothe hand, the 

alm is the inſide of the hand berween the wriſt 
and the fingers, the :humb is the biggeſt and 
ſhorteſt of rhe fingers. 

The Fore finger is next to the rhumb,the middic- 
finger is that which ſtands in the midſt, and is 
longer then the reſt ; next unto this is the Reng- 
finzer, the car-ſinger or (attle- finger is the leaſt and 
lait. 

The 7:nts of the fingers are even in number, 
wiz, three upon each, except the thumb, which 
hath bur two. 

| he hinder part of the arm reacheth from the 
erd of the ſhoulder or 4rm-pirt to the elbow, 
where the ſecond part of the arm beginteth, 
reaching to the wriſt-zoynt, 

] be Back ofthe hand reacheth from the wriſt 
to che firſt zoynts of the fingers, and is called Pe- 
{{en, the ſpaces berween the joynts are call'd [:;- 
ternodi, Which are two upon each finger, except 
the thamb, which hath bur one ; in the ſpace te- 
tween the laſt yoynt and the top of the finger is 
the Nail, whoſe bowing is called Corena,(l mean 
whcre it toncheth rhe Refh or skin.) ; 

The whole hand begins at che wriſtand reach- 
eth to the top or extreinity of the frngers. 


; 


A4 SECT. 
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SECT. VIII. Of che LEGS, FEET, 
and TOES. 


HE LEG confiſts of theſe partts; the rhigh, 
which begins at the trunk of the body, and 
ends at the knee ; the hollow ofthe thigh is the in- 
ner ſide below the proviries ; the knee begins ar the 
round bone at the end of the thigh,and reachestro 
the beginning of the ſhin-bone; the imſtep begins at 
the end of the ſhin-bone, and reaches to the be- 


ginning of the roes, and is called rhe uppe r part of 


the foot ; the ancle is that bone which buncheth 
out on each ſide between the inſtep and begin- 
ning of the hee!. 

The Small of the leg is the ſpace between the 
end of the two calves above,and the ancle, inſtep, 
and heel below ; the Pit of the foot 18 the hollow 
under the hill or higher bunch of the foot towards 
the ſoles. 

The TOES have allo joynts as the fingers, 

though they be ſomewhat ſhorter, and have alſo 
nail; in like manner, and are otherwiſe called,as 
3.2-3-4-5 

The binder par of the l:g begins under the but- 
rock and is called the high, and endeth at the hin- 
der part of the knee ——_ the bamme or bending P. 
the calves of the /egs begin under the ham, and are 
rwouponeach leg ; the outward, which endeth 
ſomewhat high ; and the inward, which endeth 
nearer to the ſmall of the leg, which diminiſheth 
by 


| 
[ 
| 
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by degrees to that part a little above the ancle; 
the hee! is that part of the foot which riſeth our 
backwards, reaching from the end of the leg to 
the bottom of the foot,called the Sole, which begin- 
neth at the end of the heel, and reacherh co the top 
of the toes,containing hikewi'e the ſpaces berween 
the gpPynts Underneath orderly. Thus much for 
the External parts of Mans Body ; all which are 
deciphered in the Sculptures following. 


—_—_— 


CHAP IL 


Of Adions, Geſtures, Decorum, Motion.Spirit, 
and Grace in Piftures rizhtly reſembled. 


SECT. I. Of Ations or Geſtures. 


"= are thoſethat moſt nearly reſemble the 
life, be it either in laughing, grieving, ſleep- 
ing, fighting, wraltling, running, leaping, and 
the like. | 
Amongſt the Ancients, famons for lively motion 
and geſture, Leonard Vincent deſerves much, whoſe 
cuſtom was to behold clowns, condemnedperſons, 
anJ did mark the contracting of their brows, the 
motions of their eyes and whole bodies;and doubr- 
leſs it cannor but be very expedient for an Artiſt 
in this kind to behold rhe variety of exerciſes, thar 
diſcovers various aCtions, where the motion is 
diſcovered between the living and the dead, the 
ſierce and the gentle, the ignorant and learned, 
the ſad and the metry. fobn 
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TJobn de Bruges was the firſt inventer of Oyl- 
painting, that deſerv'd excellently in this particu- 
lar. 


a 
RR —— 


SECT, II. Of the Paſſiens or Complexions. 


An's Body is compoſed of the Four Ele- 
ments. 

AMelancholl; reſembles Ear:6. 

Flegm the Water, 

Choler the Fire. 

Blond the Air; and anſwerable are the Ge- 
ſtures and Hnumours. 

Me/ancho/!y bodies are flow, heavy, and re- 
ſtrained 3 and the conſequents are anxiety,. dil- 
quiernets, ſadneſs, ſtubbornels, © c. in which hor- 
ror and deſpair will appear. 

Flegmatick bodies are ſimple, humble,merciful. 

Sangume bod! es are temperate, mogeit, Bra- 
cious, prince. y,gentle, and merry ;to whom theſe 
attctions of the mind beſt agree, viz. love, de- 
light, pleaſure, deſire, mirth, and dat E. 

Cholereck bodies are violent, boilterous, arro- 
gant, bold, 2nd herce; to whom theſe paſſions 
appertain, anger, harred, and boldneſs ; and ac 
cord.ngly the 5ulful Arnitexpreties the motions 
of thee ſeveral bodies, Which ought Philufophi- 
Cally to be underitood, 

Now to proceed according to our promiſed 
Method, to the Prattical part; and here firit the 
Learrer mult be provided with ſcreral Inſtru- 
mcats. 

; CHAP. 
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CHAP. IIL 


Of neceſſary Inſtruments appertaining 
to Drawing. 


1, Cc coals ſplit into the forms of Pencils, 
which you may beſt have of thoſe that ſell 

Charcoal ready burnt for youruſe; theſe are to 
be prepared by ſharpning them at the point; their 
uſe is to touch over your Draught lightly at the 
firſt : you may know Sallow coals from others by 
the finenels of their grain, 

| 2- You muſt alſo have a Feather of a Ducks 
Li wing, with which you may wipe out at pleaſure. 
what you defire to alter in your Draughr. 
| 2. Black-lead Pencils,togoover your Dravght 
| more exactly rhe ſecond time. 

4. Pens made of a Ravens quill, to finiſh your 
deſign; which will ſtrike a more neat ſtroke than 
the common quill : but you muſt be very exact 
4 here, for there is no altering what you do with 


the Pen. 

5. A Rule and a pair of Compaſlles with three 
| Points totake in and out ; one for Chalk, another - / 
ſor Black lead, or red Chalk, or any other Paſte. +: 
The ule of the Compaſles is required in moſt 
things you draw,which you are to uſe after your 
! out-ltroke is done , by trying how near your. 

Draught and Pattern agree, and this being onily 
touchr out in Charcoal,you may alter at pleaſure. * 
6. Paſtils -; 
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6. Paſtils made of ſeveral Colours, todraw up- 
on coloured Paper or Parchment, the making 
whereof is as followeth. 


How to make Paſtils of ſeveral colours. 


Take the Colour that you intend to make your 
Paſtil, and grindiit dry, or rather only bruiſe it 
' ſomewhat hne; to your Colour(whatſoever it be) 
add a reaſonablequantityof Plaiſter of Par:s burnt 
and finely fifred, mix and incorporate the Colour 
and Plaiſter rogether with fair Water till it be ſtiff 
like Clay or Dough ; then take it and rowl it be- 
tween your hands into lorg pieces,about the dig- 
neſs of the ſhank of a Tobacco-pipe,then lay them 
in the Sun or Wind to dry. they being thus 
dryecd,are ready for uſe, being finely ſcraped to a 
very ſmall point ; and if they be ſhort, put them 
into an ordinary Gooſe-quill to lengchen them. 

And here note, that you may by this means 
make Paſtils of what Colour you pleaſe, either 
ſimple or compounded, if you know what ingre- 
dients and mixture will make ſuch a Colour as 
yon defire ; which you will underſtand in the 
third Book,where we treat of the Mixture of Co- 
lours. And further obſerve, that the Plaiſter of 
Paris is only to bind the Colours together ; and 
therefore according as your Colour or Colours 
you are to make are more hard or more ſoft,you 
muſt add the greater or leſſer quantity of Plailter. 

By this means of tempering and mixing ſeveral 


Colours together, you may make(indeed )whar- 
ſoever 
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ſoever colour you pleaſe ; as all manner of Co- 
lours for the Face or Body of Man or Woman, 
all kind of Greens for Landskip, for Rocks, Skies, 
Sun- beams 3 all colours for Buildings, with their 
Shadows. 

Theſe Paſtils are very fine and commodious 
for drawing upon coloured paper, and therefore 
I would have you, 

7. Provide your ſelf alſo of fine Blew paper; 
ſome light coloured, other ſome more fad ; as 
alſo with Paper of divers other colours, which 
now is very common to be fold in many places. 

8. Have always in a readinels by you the 
Crumbs of fine Manchet or White. bread; the uſe 
whereof is, when you have drawn any thing 
with Black lead that diſ};keth you, you may ſtrew 
ſome of theſe Crumbs upon the defective parr, 
and with'a* Linnen cloth rub hard upon that 
place, and it will fetch our the Black-lead, and 
leave the Paper or Parchment fair and white. It is 
alſo uſetul when you have hniſhed a piece, either 
Head, Leg, Arm, or whole Body with Black-lead, 
and would trace it over With Ink to finiſh it, the 
Black-lead will be ſeen in many places, being 
thicker than the line of your Pen;wherefore when 
youhave finiſhed yourDrawing with Ink,and that 
dry,rab it over with theſe Crumbs.and it will not 
only take oft the ſuperfluous Black-lead, bur all 
other ſpots of your Paper. 
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A way to Draw an Eſcutcheon Geometrically. 


'r{t ſtrike aCircle at pleaſure,as your occaſion 
F requires. 

Then ſtrike the Diameter as BC, then ſet one 
foot of the Compalles in B, and ſtrike the crooked 
lines D D and DD ; then keeping the Compaſles 
at the ſame diſtance, ſtrike the other crooked lines 
E Eand EE, then where they do interſect as FF, 
there ſtrike the croſs Diameter , then divide the » 
upper Semidiameter into 3 parts, and take two 
of them, there make the Crofs-line, by ſetting 
one foot of the Compalles in B, and make the 
crooked line G G, then at the ſame diſtance make 
the crooked line H H, by ſetting them in C, then 
ſtrike the line 11, then meaſure ewo or three of 
thoſe parts, and ſet off rowardsB and C, then ſer 
the Compaſſes in K, and ſtrike the lines L L and 
LL, then ſetthe Rulerin M M and M M, and 
ſtrike the linesin NN and N N, anddividethe 
lower Semicircle in rwo equal parts, then ſet the 
Compaſs in O, and ſtrike the lines PPand P P 
from A A, then meaſure from MN downwards, 
hv eof thoſe parts of the upper meaſure. then ſer 
the Compalles at Neand Ng, end ſtrike the 
lines K Pand K P, and you have vour defire. 


To Draw a Geometrical Oral, 


T His Oval is drawn by drawing rwo equal Cir- 
cies, ten ſer the Compelizs in D, and ſtrike 
the 
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theArch B C,and at the ſame diſtance ſet them in 
D, and ſtrike che Arch FE, then ſer them in G, 
and ſtrike che Arch CF, then fer them in H,and 
ſtrike the Arch B E. 


Some Geometrical Definitions, 


Point is void of magnitude. 
4 2. A Line is alengrth wichout breadth or 
thickneſs ; and of the three kinds of magnitudes in 
Geometry, viz. Length, Breadch, and I hickneſs, 
a Lineis the firſt. 

2. The ends or bounds of a Finite-line are 
points ; bur in a c:rcQlar Line, the points motion 
returns to the place where it hrit began, and fo 
makes the Line infinite, and the ends or bounds 
undeterminate. 

4. A Righrt-line lyeth equally betwixt his points. 

5.A Superficies hath only Length and Breadth, 

6.A plain Superhicies is that Which lyeth equal- 
ly between his Lines. 

7. A plain Angle is the inclination, or bowing of 
two Lines the one to the other, the one touching 
the other, and not being direCtly poyned toge- 
ther:an Angle commonly ſigned by three Letrers, 
the middlemoſt whereof ſhews theAngular point. 

8. If the Lines that contain the Angle be right 
Lines, then it is called a Right-lined Angle. 

9. When a Right-line ſtanding upon a Right- 
line, makes theAngles on either ſide equal, then ei- 
ther oftheſeAngles is a Right-angle,& Righ _ 
Whic 
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which ſtands erefted , is called a Perpendicular 
Line to that wherein it ſtands. 

10. An Obſtruſe-angle is that which is greater 
than a Righr-angle. 

11. An Acute-angle is leſs than a Right-angle. 

12. A Limit or Term is the end of every thing. 

12. AFigure is that which is contained under 
one Limit or Term, or many, wiz. a Round-line, 
three Right-lines, four Right-lines , five Right- 
lines, Cc. 

14. A Circle is a plain figure contained under 
one Line, called a Circumference. 

1 5- A Diameter of a Circle is a Right-line drawn 
by the Center thereof, and ending at the Circum- 
ference. 

16, A Semi-circle is a figure contained under 
the Diameter, and that pait of the Circi:mference 
cut off by che Diameter. 

17. A Seftion or portion of a Circle, is a figure 
contained under a Righr-line, and a part of the 
Circumference greater or leſs than a Semi-circie. 

13. Right-lined figures are ſuch as are contain- 
ed under Right lines. 

19. Three-ſided hgnres are ſuch as are contain- 
ed under three Right lines. 

20. Four-ſided figures are fuch as are contain- 
ed under four Righr lines. 

21+ Many ſided figures are ſuch as have more 
ſide than four. 

22, All three ſided figures are called Triangles. 

22. Four-ſided figures a Quadrarer; a Square is 
that whoſe fides are equal, and his Angles right. 

B 24. A 
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' ©. 24. A Long-ſquare is that which hath right 
Angles, but uneqnal Sides. 
+. 25, A Rhombus isa fignre having four equal 
Sides, but not righe Angles. 
26. A Rhomboides is a figure whoſe oppoſite 
» Sides are equal,and whoſe oppoſite Angles are alſo 
equal, hur it hath neither Sides,nor equal Angles, 
27, All other figures of four ſides, beſides theſe, 
are called Trapez as ſuch are all figures of 4 ſides 
| Ha which is obſerved no equality of Sides or Angles. 
28. Parallel or equi-diitant Righr-lines are ſuch, 
which being in one and the ſame S$uperficies, and 
produced infinitely on both ſides, do never in any 
part concur, bur ſtill retain the ſame diſtance. 
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CHUAart LV. 
| Of the firſt Pradtice of Drawing, 


SEC TI. I Of Geometrical Figures. 


Eing provided of all neceſſary Inſtruments for 

Drawing, proceed to Praftice; and firſt be- 
gin-with plain Geometrical figures, ſuch as the 
Circle, Oval, Square, Triangle, Cone, Cylinder; all 
which your Rule and Compaſlles will help you in : 
but firſt endeavour to draw them by band, which 
with a little practice you may attain. I have my 
lelf, by taking a Black-lead Pencil in my hand, and 
hoiding it as L doa Pen, and reſting the end of my 
little 
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little finger upon my paper, turning the paper 
about with my left hand, and have deſcribed « --. 
Circle ſo exact, that a pair of Compallies could not 
dilcover an errour: I ſay, practice the making and 
drawing of theſe by hand, for they are all uſeful in 
one kind on other. Example. 

The Circle will help you in all Orbicular forms ; 
as, the Sun in its glory, the Moon eicher fu!l OF cre- 
(cent, and infinite other Circular ſhapes. 'The-Oval 
is a direCtion for the Face, for the mouth or foor of 
a wine Or beer-plaſs, the mouth of a well, &c. The 
Square is aſſiltant to you in confining-your Picture 
you are to copy, and, keeping it within bounds, 
'The Triangle tor the half face, as in the Figures 
following, you will eaſily diſcern. The Cove will 
help you in drawing of Flute Colaſſis, now muctr in 
faſhion ; as alſo in Spire-Steep/ 5 and tops of Tow- © 
er. The Cylinder will be of good uſe in drawing .< 
of all manner of Columns, Pillars and Pilaſters, with. . 
their Ornaments, Theſe (indeed) are (o uſeful, 
that bardly any thing can be effetted ia which they 
are not ingredient. 


And now, ſince it falls in my way ſo opportunely; 


I will inſert the ſign of the five Orders of Archite- -, - 


ture, that you may know them when you lee 
them either painted, or built in Brick or Stone. 


Place bere the Five Columns of AvchiteGure. 
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SECT. II. Of the ſecond prattice of Drawing. 


Aving practiſed theſe Figures, proceed to the 
drawing of Cherries, Pears , Apples , AApri- 
cocks, Peaches, Grapts, Strawberries, Pcaſcods, But- 


rerflies, and ſuch like. 
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Oi. Hh Of the third Praftice. g 


Mitate Flowers, as Roſes, Tulips, Carnations, SC. 
Alſo Beaſts , firit the more heavy and dull, as 
the Elephant, the Bear, the Full, the Goat, the | 
Sheep, &c. "Then them mcre fleer and nimble, as þ 
the Strap, the Hart, the Nag, the Unscorn, and the 7 
like. Then practice Brrds, as the Eagle, the Swan, | 
the Parrot, the Krng fiſher , the Partridze, the |} 
Pheaſant , *and ſuch like. "Then Fiſhes, as the 
Whale, Salmin, Herring, Pike , Carp, Thornback, 
Lobſter, %c. Of all which there are Books to be p 
bought art very reaſonable rates. 
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SECT. IV. Of the fourth Prattice. 


Mitate the Body and Parts of the Body of Man; 
in the practice whereof beware of the common 
errors uſually commitred, as of drawing the Head 
£00 
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too big for the Body, and others the like ; which to 
prevent, you have here preſented to your view the 
Heads, Noſes, Mouths, Hands, Arms, Feet, Legs, 
Bodies ; alſo whole Figures of Men, 1/omen, and 
Children in ſeveral poltures, being Copies of the 
beſt Maſters extant, with Rules and DireCtions for 
Drawing every particuler member of the Body, 
and that | would have you now to practice, you 
having gone ſufhciently forward with the others 
before noted. 


CS —— 


CHAP. V. 
DireTicns for Drawing the Bo.l 'y of Mn 


or Woman. 


SECT. I. General Rules for Drawing tbe Face, 


N Drawing the Face, obſerve its motion whe- 

ther forward, upward, downward, or fide- 
ways, by your Eye ; touch lightly the featfMtes 
where the Eyes, Noſe, Month, and Chin ſhould 
ſtand, and then go over them more perfectly. 
The Circle, Squares, and Triangles that are uſed 
in a Face, ſerve to guide your judgment where 
to place the ſeveral features. 

Obſerve dilligently the principal Muſcles of a 
Face, theſe appear moſt in an aged man or wo- 
mans face. 

There is uſually a three-fold proportionobſerved 

B 3 in 
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Ina Face: 1. From the top of the Fore-head to 
the Eye- brows : 2. From the Eye-brows to the 
bottom of the Noſe: 2. From thence to the 
' bottom of the Chin ; but in ſome the Fore head is 
lower; others Noſes are longer. 

The Diſtances berween the Eyes,is the length of 
one Eye ina fuil face; burin a three quarter, or 
ſide face, the diſtance is leflencd anſwerable. 

The Noſtril ought to be plac'd exattly againſt 
the corner of the Eye. 

Ina fat face you will perceive the Cheeks ſwell, 
in a lean Face the Jaw-bones ſtick our, and the 
Cheeks fall in. 

A ſmiling countenance is diſcerned by theMouth, 
when the corners of the Mouth turn up a lictle, 

Afrowning countenance is diſcerned in theFore- 
* head, Eye-brows, bending and ſomewhat wrink- 
ling about the top of the Noſe, Cc. 
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SECT. II. Todraw @ fore-right Face. 


M* the form of a perfett Oval divided into 
three equal parts by rwo Lines ; in the firſt 
part place the k-yes, in the ſecond part the Noltrils, 
and in the third part the Mouth. 

Note, that the Eyes muit be diſtant one from 
the other the length of one of the Eyes, and that 
their inner corners be perfectly over the ont-ſide 
ol the Noſtrils, 


SECT. 
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SECT. III. To draw an Uj-right Head. 


Hich is made with chree Lines equal every 

way, either upwards, downwards, higher 
or lower ; and that buſt be divided as the former 
into three equal parts, as in the Example. 


gr IN 


SECT. IV. Of the inclining and Fore- 
ſhortned Face. 


His is plainly ſeen by the Lines. how they con- 
cord together, and you may with facility 

draw in their proper places, the Noſe, Mouth, and 
other parts with a lictle practice, and obſerving dili- 
gently the Example following. 
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In theſe Forms you mult be very perſeCt, it be- 
ing a Rule that in moſt Faces you may have occaſj- 
on to make uſe of: for of all the parts of Mans body 
the Face is the moſt difficule. Bur having got che 
Proportions with their Meaſures, you will be able 
(which way ſoever a Face turns) to form it out, 
whatever proportion your Face is, you are to imi- 
tate, ſo muſt your our-ſtroke be formed, whether 
long, round, far, or lean. 

Becauſe preſidents are moſt uſeful, I have here 
thought good togive you the forms of ſeveral Eyes 
more at large, by which you may with more caſe 
know the truth of cheir Proportions. 

As alſo Ears,which are exaQtly to be known; and 
then the forms of ſeveral Noſes and Mouths ; all 
which, are taken from eminent Maſters, as Palma 
and others. [ In the following Page. | 
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SECT. V. Of the Noſe, Mouth, and Chin. 


HE Noſe is the moſt eminent part of the Face ; 
in which obſerve the hollowneſs, roundneſs, 
and the Noftrils, as they appear in theſe ſeveral Fi- 
gures borrowed from Fioler. 
w Deſcribe a Semi-circle downwards, 
2. Make the Holes of the Noſe. 
3- The addition of the Noſtrils, 
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SECT. V. Of Hands, both Palm, Back , and 
Sides ;, as alſo open and cloſed: and likewiſe of 
Hends and rms joyned 


Aving iufhciently praftiſed the Drawing of 

Mouths and Noſes , let your next exerciſe 

be in drawing of Hand: in all poſitions, both by 

meaſures, and without ; as alſo Hands and Arms 
zoyned. h 
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SECT. VI. Of Feet in ſeveral poſitions, both 
with and without meaſures, as alſo of Feet and 
Legs joyned together. 


Eing expert in the Drawing of Hands and 


Arms, proceed to the, Drawing of Feet in all - 


poſtures, both with and without meaſures ; which 
having attained, exerciſe your ſelf in Drawing of 
Legs and Feet joyned together, as before you did 
| of Hands and Arms; that fo you underſtand the 
particulars of the whole Body, you come with the 
more judgment to that great difficulry of Figures 
of the whole Body of Man. To help you therein, I 
have ſer before you the eaſieſt and trueſt Rules that 
the beſt Maſters of Proportions have publiſhed, with 
a Diſcourſe of their trne Meaſures: which will be 
the more eaſie, if you ſeriouſly weigh the fore- 
going Chapter, treating of all the external parts of 
Mans Body, for then you will have occaſion to 
obſerve it; but firſt exerciſe your ſelf in following 
theſe examples of Feer, as alſo of Feer and Legs 
joyned together. [See the 2 following Pages.) 
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"SECT. VII. Of the Back, Breaſt , ſecret Mer” 
bers, Thighs, Shoulders, &c. 


His ſufficiently praftiſed the D&Wing of 

4 the ſeveral Limbs of Man and * Oman, as 
Head, Mouth, Noſe, Hands, Ar# » Feet, and 
Legs ; proceed next to the draws'g Of the other 
parts of the Body : as the Back Belly , Shoulders, 
Breaſt, Secrets, and Thighs, mErein ollowing the 
example of this noble Maf-r Palmas, in the fol- 
lowing Figure, 
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SECT. VIII. Of whole Figures from bead to foot. 


F whole Figures I have furniſhed you with va- 
Oo riety of examples ; as firſt, of a Child ſtand- 
ing backward and forward, which isneceſlary to 
be beſt praCtifed, becauſe theſe are the more eaſie, 
being more plump & round than the Body of Man, 
without that obſervation of the Muſcles and other 
parts, which I defire you in a methodical way to 
imitate often before you adventure upon the other 
Figures, which are Man and Woman ſtanding for- 
ward, and after that Man and Woman ſtanding 
backward, as alſo in other poſtures : and the ſame 
order that was at firſt propoſed about the Head, 
Hands, and Feet, &c. by touching out every Figure 
firſt with Charcoal, is exaltly to be obſerved in 
theſe Figures alſo. 
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SECT. IX. Rules of Symmetry or Proportion to be 
obſerved in Drawing the whole Body of Man or 


IV oman. 

EY R your further help in Drawing the fol- 
T' lowing Figures, cake notice of theſe neceſſary 
Rules: Begin at the Head, and fo proceed by de- 
grees, as your pattern directs ; and be careful that 
your parallel foynts, Smews, or Mu{cles,be direftly 
oppoſite ; alſo that rhe Motion of the Body be 
anſwerable org part to another, and that the parts 
and limbs of the body have a due ſymmetry ; not 
a great Arm, and a ſmall Leg; or a ſmall Hend,and 
a great Finger, &c. Let not one part be too long 
for another. Of all which, you muſt know, that 
at firſt you will be apt co commit many errours, but 
be not diſhearrned ; proceed, and your labour wilt 
not be loſt, experience is gained by practice; be but 
diligent,and you will tind more eaſe than you could 
imagine: at firſt all things that are attainable ſeem 
difficult; we have a good old ſaying, Nothing is 
hard to a willing mind, and | can ſpeak it by expe- 
rience. I might ſpend time to cell you many ſto- 
ries how to proceed to Figures clothed, &c, bur 
if you can draw a Naked figure weil, for the order 
of Garments, you will be able rodo that wich eaſe, 
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And now having brought you thus far in Pra- 
Qice,and given you a more exact order to proceed 
wich ſo many ſeveral Examples more chan larger 
Volumes have produced ; which you having well 
followed, and atrained to ſome reatonab'e meaſiire 
of Proportion, you may now proceed to thac which 
may Le more profitable, if you ft: {t praQlice thoſe 
| things thar may be eaſily ſhade wed with a Pen, 
and that will fir your hand for Erching with Aqua 
fortis , which ſhall be perfectly caughr in the next 
Chaprer ; wherein yon have the nr «tre of the 
Ground to Erch upon, rag 0.4er bow to prepare 
your Copper , and how to order yuur Aqua fortis, 
what Inſtruments vou are 12 uſe about the ſame, 
and how ro teke off vour deſign on the Plate, 
which is an experimental Rule practiſed by the 
het Ercher in £»2/and, namely Mr. WW. Follar. 


— | O—_— — 
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SECT. X. Tie Proportion of the Body of Man. 


OR your further information, and to direct 
your judgment in drawing of whole Bodies, 
- obſerve theſe following Proportions. 
A Man ſtanding, from the top of the Head rothe 
. - bottom of the Feec, is cight times the length of the 
. Head, 
. The Arm hanging ſtraight down, it reacheth 
within a ſpan of che Knee. | 
A Hand muſt be the !-ngrth ofthe Face,the Hand 
ſpread abroad mult cover the Face, and no more. 
Note, that in Drawing a Figure ſtanding, you 
muſt 
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muff firſt draw that Leg which the Body ſtands 
firmeſt upon; otherwiſe your Figure will yield one 
way or other, as it were failing. 

A Mans Arms extended is the juſt length of the 
whole Body. | 
* Thelike proportion is obſerved-for Women; and 
therefore one example (erves for bcih. 

The Proportion of a Chiid, acccrding to our 
learned Author Lumantins, conſiſts of five lengths 
of the Head; according to the Figure cxpreſs' 
our Diſcourſe, for an example to the Fractioner. 


——_—_— 


CHaiy WI 
of Shadowing,and Rules to be obſerved therein. 


HE out-lines of any Draughe or PiCture 
give the Symmetry or Froperrion, which 
is enough to a good judgment : So the 
Figures before in thisBook have oniy the our-lines, 
and thoſe are beſt to pradtice firit by : | ſay. whe 
Our-lines ſhew tbe Proportion to a good j1dg- 
ment ; but tie Lines and Shadows give the l-1ely 
likenefs. In Shadowing che-etore of any Picture 
you mult obſerve theſe Rules foill-wing, 
RECESS 53 

Caſt your Shadows alw:ys one way, that is, 
on wich fide you begin to ſhadow your Figure, 
2ither on the right or left ſide, you muſt continu? 
19 doing through your Whole work. As in the 
figure of a Man, it you begin co ſhadow his lefe 
Cheek, 


"48 The F xcellency of 
Cheek, yon muſt ſhadow the left ſide of his Neck, 
the left fide of his Arms, the lefr fide of his Body, 
* the left ſide of his Legs, &c. Except the light fide 
of the Figure be darkned by the oppoſition of ſome 
other body itanding between the light and it. As 
if three Men were ſtanding together, that Figure 
Which ſtands in the middle mutt be darkned by the 
foremoſt, except the light come berween them. 


RULE Ih 


All Shadows muſt grow fainter and fainter, as 
they are farther removed from the opacous body 
from whence chey iſſue. 


« US 36% 


In great W:n /-, where Clouds aredriven to and 
for ſeveral ways : - in Tempeſts at Sea,where 
Wave expoſeth \'ave, here contrary ſhadows 
maſt concur, as ſtriving for ſuperiority : here in 
ſuch caſes you muſt L» ſure to ſupply the greateſt 
firſt, and from them, acc ding to your judgment 
ſupply the leſſer ; praftice and imitation of good 
Copies will be your beſt direCtor, 


RULE IY, 


All Circular bodies muſt have a Circular ſhadow, 
as they have a Circular form, and as the object of 
light waich cauſerth ſhadow is Circular. 
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CHAP, VIL. 
Of Drapery, and Rules to be obſerved therein. 


S in Naked figures you draw the Our-lines 

firſt, the like you muſt do in Drapery , 

leaving room within for your greater and 
leſſer folds ; then draw firſt your greater folds, 
and then break your greater folds into lefſer con- 
trained within them : The cloſer the Garment fits to 
the body, the ſmaller and narrower muſt the folds 
be. Shadow your folds according to the direCti- 
ons of the laſt Chapter ; the innermoſt harder, and 
the outer more ſofter. As in Shadowing, ſo in Dra- 
pery, good Copies of Prints inſtruct beſt ; yet cake 
theſe general Rules following. 

RULE I. 

Continue your great folds throughout your Gar- 

ment, and break oft your ſhorter at pleaſure. 
RULE WW 

The finer your Drapery is, the fuller and ſharper . 
muſt your folds be, and the ſhadows the ſtronger, 
bur yer ſweet. 

R UL E Ill. 

That part of any Garment that fits cloſe to the 
body, as the Doublet of a Man,the Breaſts of aWo- 
man, and the like, you muſt notfold at all ; bur 
rather with your ſweet ſhadow repreſent the part 
of the body thar lies under the Garment, asa Wo- 
mans Breaſt, with a ſweet round ſhadow, &c. 
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CHAP. Vil 
Of Landskip,and Rules to be obſerved therein. 


Andskip is that which expreſleth in Pifture 
whatſoever may be beheld upon the Earth, 
within the ſpeczes of Sight ; which 1s the termina- 
tion of a fair Horizon, repreſenting Towns, Vil- 
lages, Caſtles, Promontaries, Mountains, Rocks, 
Vallies, Rnines, Rivers, and whatſoever elſe the 
Eye is Capable of beholding within the /pectes of 
the Sight. To expreſs which, and to make all 
things appear in Draught or Picture according to 
true proportion and diſtance, there are ſeveralRules 
to be obſerved, of which rake theſe following. 
RUZLE IL 
In every Landskip ſhew a fair Horizon, the Sky 
either clear or overcalit with Clouds, expreſling the 
riſing or ſetting of the Sun to iſſue (as it were) 
from or over ſome Hill, or Mountain, or Rock; 
the Moon or Stars are never to be exprelled in a 
fair Landskip, butina Night-piece I have often 
ſeenir, as ina piece of our Sarmus being taken by 
night, and in others. As an Aſtronomer with his 
Quadrant taking the height of che Moon, and ano- 
ther with his Croſs:ſtaff raking the diſtance of cer- 
tain $tars,their man ſtanding at a diſtance with his 
Dark-lanthorn, to ſee their Degrees when they had 
made their obſervation;theſe things,as taking ofthe 
Partridge with the Loo-bell, and the like, become 
Night-pieces very well, RULE 


"1 FI 04 Pencil. 
RULE Il 


If you expreſs the Light of the Sun in any Land” 
$kip, be ſure that through your whole work you 
calt the light of your "Trees, Buildings, Rocks, 
Ruines , and ail things elſe expreſſed within the 
verge thereof thitherwards. 


RULE Ill. 


Be ſure in Landskip that you leſſen your bodies 
proportionably according ro their diſtances, ſothar 
the farther the Landskip goeth from your eye, the 
fainter you malt expreſs any thing ſeen ardiſtance, 
till at laſt the Sky and the Earth ſeem to meet, as 
the Colours in a Rain-bow do. 

There are many excellent pieces of Landskip te 
be procured very eaſily ; as alſo of Landskip and 
Perſpective intermixed, which pieces to me were 
ever the moſt delightful of any other ; and ſuch I 
would adviſe you ro practice by 3 they, if tliey be 
good, being the only helps to teach you proportion 
of bodies in any poſition, either near or a-far off. 

| might here ſpeak further of Damasking, An- 
tique, Priſco, Groteſco, Tracery, and the like z but 
theſe are things that when you are expert in good 
Draught, as (by diligent practice and following the 
Rules and Examples before delivered) 1 hope (by 
this time) you are, theſe chings will come of them- 
ſelves, and indeed, no ſooner heard of or ſeen, but 
done. And thus I conclude this firſt Book of 
Drawing with the Pen and Paſtils, and ſhall now 
proceed to the ſecond Book, which teacheth the 
Art of Erching and Grawving- 
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ETCHINGandGRAVING. 


The Second Book. Part the Second. 


CHAS L 
Of Erching with Aqua fortis. 


Here are ſeveral ways for Etching , and ſe- 
veral Grounds of divers colours, uſed by 
ſeveral men. I ſhall deliver here onely one, 

and that fo familiar, eaſie, and true, that I be- 
lieve there is not a better Ground, nor a more ac- 

curate way performing the work intended,thanthat 
which ſhall be bere caught ; it being the only way, 
ſo many years practiſed, and to this day continued 
by that unparallel'd deſigner and incomparable 

Etcher in Aqua fortis, Mr. Hollar ; the manner of 

performing the whole work is as followeth, 


SECT. I. To make Mr. Hollar's Ground , and 
bow to Etch in Copper , and what Inſtruments 
ought to be uſed in the praFice thereof. 


7T= three parts of Virgins Wax, one part of 


Aſpbalrum, one part of the beſt Maſtick ; it © 


>» KL 
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You will, you may take away a third part of the 
Aſphaltum, and pur inſtead thereof as much refined 
Roſm thar is tranſparent and clear, for this will be 
better to ſee through the Ground, to ſtop up what 
you have occaſion for. Beat your Aſphaltum and 
Reſin together to powder, and put your Wax into 
a clean Pipkin that hath never been uſed before,and 
ſet it over a gentle fire, and let it boyl; then pour 
in the A/phalrzm and Roſim intoit, and mingle them 
all together. Then take a Porenger or ſuch like 
thing full of cleanWarer,and pour that boiling ſtuff 
when all is melted into the Water, but pour not 
out the dregs; then when it is cold, work it up into 
a coal or ball; and when you are to uſe it, then 
take a clean rag and double it, that nodregs or 
knots may come through the rag, and tie it faſt 
with a piece of Thread ; ſo is your Ground pre- 
pared. 


Mm 
_— 


' SECT. I. How toprepare your Copper. 


Our Copper muſt be well planiſht, that irc 
may lie level ; and before you lay on the 
Ground, take your Plate, and with a Charcoal 
well burnt, coal it over with very clean water ; 
then waſh ic off with clean Water never uſed be- ' 
fore, and ſet it ſloping to run off; when it is dry, 
then ſcrape fome Chalk fine all over it, and with 
a very clean fine rag rubit over ; but let not your 
fingers touch upon the Plate, till you have put the 

Ground on, which you muſt lay on thus. 
D 3 SECT. 
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SECT. III. How to lay the Ground upon the Plate. 


Ur into ſome Fire-pan ſome ſmall-coal or coal- 
fire, for charcoal is too hot ; then lay down 
the Copper over that, ſo as the fire inay have air ; 
then take your Ground, it beiag in a cloth as afore- 
ſaid,and rub up and down the Copper,ſo as it {-th- 
ciently may cover the Plate, not too thin nor too 
thick ; then take a Ducks feather of the wing, aid + 
ſmooth it as well as poſſible you can all one way, «+ 
® and thencroſs and croſs until it lie well to your 
eye ; butrake heed that your Copper be not too 
hot, for if itlie unril the Ground ſmoak, a!l the | 
moiſture of the Ground is burnt away,and that will 
ſpoil your piece in Etching, bec:uſe the Ground 
will break or fly up ; this done, let your Plate be 
cold, then grind ſome \\ hite-lead with Gum» wa- 

. ter; and note,that as much Gum as the bigneſs of a 
Cherry-ſtone will terve for a piece of White-lead as 4 
bigasa Nutmeg; bur you muſt underſtand, that 
you muſt put ſo much warec that the white may ' 
be of convenient thickneſs to ſpread on the Copper. 

Then you mult bave a large Pencil or imu!] 

Bruſh, as the Painters uſe, of the bigneſs of a Wal- 
nut,or more eſpecially for a large Plate, ard with 
that ſtrike over the Plate croſs twice or thrice, till 
you ſee it ſmooth. 

Thenyou muſt have another Bruſh larger thin | 
| the firſt, but very ſmooth, made of ſeveral >quizils | 
” trails, with that you may ſmooth gently the V bite, 

: Which ' 
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which you could not do with the other Bruſh, and 
then let it lie till it be dry. 


—— 
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SEC T. IV. How to transfer your deſign 
upon the Copper. 


Hen take your deſign orCopy after which you 

are to work, ſcrape on the back-ſide thereot 

ſome red Chalk all over, then go over that by {cra- 
ping ſome ſoft ſmall-coal till it mingle with the 
chalk ; then take a Hand-bruſh or great Pencil that 
is very ſtift,and rubirup and down till it be fine and 
even,and ſolay down the deſign on your Plate,and 
with a blunt Needle or Point draw over the out- 
ſtroke ; vou-muſt have ſeveral Needles, ſome big- 
ger,and ſome finer, put them into a pencil-ſtick of 
the lengrh of a writing-pen, and on the other end - 
keep one Pencil to wipe away the Ground rhat 
your Needle fetches off when you work. To blunt 
your Needle point you muſt do thus, blunt it ona 
Table, or on the back-(ide of a Copper plate, itil] 
holding the point downward,and carry your hand 


circular that you keep the point round ; the fineſt /* 


Needles you mult ſharpen upon a fineW het-ſtone, 
and ſtill rurning it betwixr your fingers as you 
whet it, as the Turners do their work, to keep it 
round, then after ſmooth it upon a 'ſable-book 
leaf; and as you work you need not ſcratch hard 
, into the Copper,only ſo as you may ſee the Needle 
go through the Ground to the Copper;and always 
when you leaye your work;wrap your Plate up in 
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Paper, leſt your Plate get ſcratches,which it will be 

apt to doyand the Ground will be apt tobe corrupt- 

| edlying open in theAir,and the moiſture drawn out 
of theGround,and the ſame inconveniency will ac- 
crue by letting yourGroundlie too long upon your 
Plate before you finiſh; three or four months time 
will eat out the moiſture of the Ground, and in 
Etching it will ſeem broad and deep,and when you 
think it eaten enough, you will find it to be eaten 
little or nothing : In Winter time wrap your Plate 
in a Blanket as well as Paper,when you leave your 
work ; if the Copper get froſt, it will cauſe the 
Ground to riſe up from the Copper in the eating 
with the Aquafortis. 


W—— 


SECT. V. How to wall about your Plate with 
Wax, to lay on your Aquafortis, and to finiſh 
your work. 


Our Plate being prepared, your Ground laid 

on, and your Deſign transferred upon your 
Platez when you are going to Etch,then take green 
Wax and melt it in ſome little Pipkin, and with a 
Pencil cover round about the edges of the Copper; 
firſt, with the hot Wax ſtick it round abour the 
Plate as a wall to keep in the Aquafeortis , that it 
may ſtick faſt; let the ſame be of Green wax alſo ; 
which draw out into long pieces of the thickneſs of 
ſtrong paſte-board, and as broad as a Knife, then 
faſten it about the edges with a little ſtick being 


broad on the end, and ſharpedged , and with ir 
thruſt 
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thruſt down the Wax to make it ſtick; then if your 
work be fine, rake of Aquafortis the third part of 
an Ounce, and break it with your other water that 
hath been uſed before twice or thrice, and take ar 
leaſt two parts of the old to one part of che new. 
incaſe you have no Aqua fortis formerly uted, take 
good Wine-vinegar to mix with your Aqua fortir, 
but if your work be courſe, you may uſe your 
three pence the ounce Water only; ard tor ſuch 
things as you will have fine and ſweet, you muſt 
firſt pour out your Aqua fortis into ſome earthen 
diſh, then waſh off the Aqua fortis with clean wa- 
ter, and let it bedry, then melt ſome Candle- 
greaſe with a little Ground, and with a Pencil 
cover thoſe things you will have to lie faint ; then 
pour on your Aquafortis again as oft as you ſee 
need ; then melt your Ground the ſame way you 
laid it on, and with a linnen rag wipe clean your 
plate, and ſo is your work finiſhed. 


 — 


CHAR. 
Of GR AVING 


SE CT. I. Of neceſſary Inſtruments belonging 


to G YaVINg- 


E that will undertake the Art of Graving, 
1 muſt know how to Draw, and hatch with a 
Pen ; which, 1 doubt nor, but he that bath obſerved 


the former Rules can do. 


1. Of 
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1, Of your Oyl-ſtone. 


The firſt thing you are to do, is to provide a 
good Oyl-ſtone, which you may have of thoſe 
that ſell ſeveral Tools for the Goldſmiths ; whict,ler 
be very {mooth, not too hard nor too (oft, and be 
ſure it be without pin-holes. Now ro fit your ſelf 
arighr, you are to reſolve what kind of Graving 
you will follow ; if you follow Picture or Letrer- 
work, that is a work more curious than the Gold- 
ſmiths: Arms and Letters are upon Silver or Pew- 
ter, and accordingly your Gravers mult be 
ſhap'd. 


2. Of Grawers. 


Gold/mmirhs Gravers are crooked, that they may 
more ready come a7 hollow work;bur torCopper- 
pictures or Leccers, tlic beſtGravers are the ſtraight, 
which chaſe thus ; Take a File and rouch the edge 
of the Graver therewith, if the File cut ir, it 1s t00 
ſoft, and will never do you good; bur if the File 
will not couch it by reaſon of the hardneſs, it will 
ſerve your occaſion, although ſuch a Graver be 
apt ar firſt ro break ſhort off, after a lictle uſe by 
whetring it will come to a good remper, and con- 
dicion, as by experience I have found ; though ſome 
ignorant of what they have writ, would puzzle 
you abaut altering the temper. X 
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SE C 'T. Il. The ſeveral ways of holding 


the Graver. 


E T the end of the haft of the Graver reſt 

againit the ball of the thumb;and ler the fore- 

finger guide the Graver , Which is done by reiting 
ſteadily upon the point of your Graver. 

You muſt alſo provide a Bag of Sand to lay your 
Plate upon, on which you may turn your Plare at 
eaſe every way : And note, that with your lefc 
hand you mult turn your Plate as the ſtroaks you 
grave do turn, which is not eaſily attained withour 
diligent Care. 

Your Copper plates ready poliſhed dooften 
come from Helland, or elſe you may have them 
prepared by ſeveral in Ergland; you may be di- 
rected how to have theſe Flates by moit 7rmrers of 
Flates in London, and theretore 1 tcrbear totrouble 
you or my (felt about directing you how to prepare 
Plates tor your uſe. 


SECT 
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SECT. Ill. The forms of Graving-tools, as al/a> 


the manner of whetting your Graver. 


He upper part of this figure will ſhew two ſorts 

of Graving-tools, the one formed ſquare, the 
other lozeng : "The ſquare Graver makes a broad 
and ſhallow ftroke,or hatch; and the lozeng makes 
a deepand narrower ſtroke. The uſe of the 1quare 
Graver is to make the largeſt ſtrokes,and the uſe of 
the other is to make the ſtrokes more delicate and 
lively. But I prefer a Graver made of an indiffe- 
rent ſize betwixt both theſe two, which will make 
your ſtrokes, or hatches, ſhow with more life and 
vigour, and yet with ſufficient force, according as 
you ſhall manage it in your working : The forms of 
which will appear in the 1. and z. figures. 

The 2. figure ſhews you how to wher the two 
ſides of your Graver, which is to be done in this 
manner following; you muſt have a very goodOyl- 
ſtone ſmooth and flat, and having poured a little 
Sallad-oyl thereupon, take the Graver, and laying 
one ſide of it ( that which you intend ſhall cut the 
Copper) flat upon the ſtone, whet thar fide very flat 
and even, and to that purpoſe have an eſpecial care 
tocarry your hand ſtedfaſt , and with an equal 
ſtrength , placing your forefinger very firm upon 
the oppoſite ſide of your Graver, to the end that 
ypu mayguide it with the more exaCtneis : Then 
turn the very next ſide of your Graver. and whet 


that in the like manner, as you did the other ; ſo 
that 


F 
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that there may be a very ſharp edge for the ſpace 
of an inch or better ; then curning uppermoit char 
edge which yon have ſo whected, and ſetting the 
end of your Graver obliquely upon the ſtone, car- 
ry your hand exittiy even, to the end that it may 
be wherted very flat and floping, in the form of a 
Lozenye, making to the edge a ſharp point, as the 
figure 4. ſhews you. 

le is very neceſſary that you rake greatcarein 
the exaCt whercring of your Graver ; tor it is impol- 
ſible thar von ſhould ever work with that neatneſs 
and curioſity as you defire, it your Graver be not 
very good, and rightly wherred. 

I cannot demonſtrate it fo plain and fully by 
figures, and diſcourle, as | would : if you have ac- 
quainrtance with an Artiſt in this way, you may 
eaſily underſtand in a ſhor: time. 


_ -— — 


mm 


SECT. IV. The manner how to hold and handle 


your Uravwer. 


T HE uppermoſt part of this figure deſcribes to 
you the form of rwo Gravers, with their 
handles, fitted for the wherting. "They that uſe 
this Art, do before they make uſe of them, com- 
monly cutaway that part of rhe knob or bowl that 
1s at the end ot their handles, which is upon the 
ſame line with the edge of their Graver, to the end 
it m2y not hinder them in their graving, as the 
figure 2. ſhews you. 

For if you work upon alarge plate you will find 
that 
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that part of your handle (if it be not cut away)will 
ſo reſt upon the Copper, that it will hinder the 
ſmooth and even carriage of your hand in making 
your ſtrokes or hatches; alſo it will cauſe your 


Graver to run intothe Copper in ſuch ſort,that you - 


ſha!l nor be able ro manage it at your pleaſure. 

The 5. figure deſcribes to you the way of hold- 
ing your Graver ; Which is thus,place the knob or 
ball of the handle of your Graver in the hollow of 
your hand, and having extended your fore- finger 
towards the point of your Graver, laying it oppoſite 
totheedge that ſhould cur the Copper, place your 
other fingers on the ſide of your handle, and your 
thumb on the other ſide of the Graver, in ſuch ſore 
that you may guide your Graver flat and parallel 
with the plate ; as you may (ee in the figure, 

And be very careful that your fingers do not 
interpoſe between the plate and the Graver, for 
that will hinder you in carrying your Graver level 
with the plate, ſo that you cannot make your 
ſtrokes with that freedom and neatneſs , which 
otherwiſe you may. This I think fit to give you 
notice of, becauſe the skill of holding your Graver 
is that which you muſt firſt perfettly learn: 


SECT. V. The manner of holding your hand 


im G raving. 


Hs deſcribed the way of holding your 


Graver, the next thing is to ſhew you how to 
guide your Grayer upon the plate in making of 
your 
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your ſtrokes, which are ſtraight orcrooked;that you 
may work with the more eaſe and convenience.you 
muſt have a ſtrong round leather Cuſhion fill'd 
with ſand or fine dult ; let it be made about half a 
foot broad in the diamerer,and three or four inches 
deep; lay this up>n a Table which ſtanderh faſt 

- and firm : Then lay your plate upon the Cuſhion, 
as is deſcribed inthe 6. figure. 

When you are to make any ſtraight ſtrokes, 
hold your Graver as is direfted in the former 
Settion;and if you will have your ſtrokes deeper or 
broader in one place than in another,in that place 
where you would have them deepeſt, vou muſt 
preſs your hand hardeſt ; bur eſpecially in making 
of a ſtraight ſtroke, be careful ro hold your plate 
firm and itedfaſt upon the cuſhion, 

And if you make any crooked or winding ſtrokes, 
then hold your hand and Graver ſtedfaſt ; and as 
you work, turn your plate againſt your Graver ; 
for otherwiſe ict is impoſſible for you to make any 
crooked or winding ſtroke with that neatneſs and 
command, which by this means you may, if you do 
not move your plate, and keepyour arm and elbow 
fixed or reſted upon the Table. 

If as you are working, your Graver happen to 
break often on the point, it is a ſign it is tempered 
too hard ; to help this, take a red hot charcoal, and 
lay the end of your Graver upon it, and when you 
perceive your Gravcr to wax yellowiſh, dip it inthe 
Water : If your Graver become blunt without 
breaking, it is a ſign it 1s nothing worth, : 


After you have graved part of your work, it will 
be 
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be neceſſary to ſcrape it with the ſharp edge of a 
Burniſher, carrying it along even with the plate, to 
rake off the roughneſs of the ſtrokes;butin ſo doing 
take heed of making any ſcratches in your work. 
Totheend you may berter ſee that which is gra- 
ven,they commonly roll up cloſe a piece of a black 
Felt or Caſtor, liquored over With a littl Oyl, and 
therewith rub the places graven : And if you per- 
ceive any ſcratches in your plate,rnb then? out with 
your Burniſher: And if you have graved any of 
your {trokes too deep, you make them appear 
fainter with rubbing them with your Burniſher. - 


BD —— 


SECT. VI. How to take off any Pitture, or Map- 
letters, 8C. upon your Copper. 


TJ ke your Plate and heat it over the Fire, and 
having a piece of yellow Bees Wax, pur into, 
and tyed up in a fine Holland rag,try if your Plate 
be hot enough to melt your Wax ; if it be, lightly 
wipe over your plate with that Wax,untl you ſee 
it be covered over with Wax, but let it be but thin; 
if it be not even, after it is cold you may hear it 
again, and With a feather lay iteven, which at 
firſt you will find a little difficult. 

«Now if what you are to imitate be an exact copy, 
you muſt note it muſt ftand the contrary way in 
the plate, and therefore your beſt way will be to 
track it over in every limb with a good Black-lead 
Pencil, eſpecially if it be an old picture, which ha- 
ring done, take an old Ivory haft of a Knife, and 

E * placing 
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placing your picture exaCtly on your copper, the 
face downward, take your haft and lightly rub 
over your print, and you ſhall perceive the perfect 
proportion remain upon the wax that is uponthe 
plate 3 then rake a long Graver, cr another piece 
of ſteel grownd ſharp, and with the point thereof 
go over every pariicular limb in the out-ſtroke, 
and there will be no d:ifhculty ro mark our all the 
ſhadows as you go to engrave your work, having 
| the proportion before you. 

And ir will be more ready, it alſo you note 
your ſhadows how far they te dark, and how far 
light with vour black-lead, before you rub irc; 
bura learner may be puzzled at firft with roo ma- 
py obſervations. 

At firſt you will tind ſome difficuley for carrying 
your hand,and for the depth of your ſtroke you are 
ro engrave but take this experiment in your firſt 
beginning; learn to carry your hand with ſuch a 
ſight, that you may end your ſtroke with as light 
a ſtroke as you began it;and though you may have 
occalion ro have one partdeeper or blacker than 
anc her,do that by deprees ; and that you may the 
more diſtinitly do ic, obſerve your ſtrokes, that 
they be not too cloſe nor too wide : And for your 
more exact obſervation, practice by thoſe prints 
that 2re more lovily ſhadowed ar firit, leſt by imi- 
rating thoſe dark and more ſhadowed, you te at a 
loſs where to begin or where to end; which to 
know, is only got by practice: Thus for Pictures- 

Now for Letters, it copies, every word and let- 
ter mult be cither writ with ungumm'd Ink, or 

clſe 
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elſe gone over with Black-lead, and rubb'd on the 
plate when it is waxed, as before; bur if a Map 
or other Mathematical Inſtrument , every circle, 
ſquare,or perpendicular muſt be crawn over as he- 
fore, ſquare, or elſe you cannot exaQtly.imitate the 
ſame ; bur if you be tocurt any Face, Arms, Initru- 
ments, or Mapnot to be prinred, then it you black 
over the back-ſide, as you are directed for your 
deſign in Etching, that will ſerve your turn; onely 
for Etching you uſe a mixt ground, and for to En- 
grave you onely uſe wax. 

And thus, in a plain ſtyle, I have given you an 
account of the whole myſtery of Engraving. 


The way of Laying a Mezza- tinto Grownd, with the 
faſhion of the Engine, and manner of ſcrayins your 
deſion. ; 

OU muſt go to ſome Ingenious File Cntter, 

and get a Roll made of rhe beſt ſteel, about 
one Inch Diameter.and one Third thick and hatchrc 
round the edge, and croſt again at right Angles: 
the faſhion of the Engine and the ſeveral Tools 
uſed in ſcraping the Grownd is hereunto annexed, 
then take your Copper Plate and divide it-into 
ſquare Inches, and draw the lines Parellels and 

Perpendiculars with a Black-lead Pencil, then 

crols ic Diagonal ways; then take your En- 

gine in one hand, the other bearing indifferent 
hard upon the frame, run it up two or three of the 
ſquaces from the Lett till you come to the Righr 
hand of your Plate, ſo gradually till you have gone 


it over one Way, then croſs it the other way ; fo 
E 2 likewiſe 
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likewiſe the Diagonal ways, till you have gone it 
over the Four ſeveral ways ; then you muſt begin 
again, and go it over the ſame ways again, till 
you have gone it over at leaſt Twenty times, till 
you leave no place untoucht with your Engine : 
* Your grownd being thus laid, rake your deſign 
and Rub White-lead upon the back ſide, and fix 
- It on the Plate, and with your Drawing-point, 
draw over all the out-ſtroakes and bounds of the 
* Principal ſhadows, and it will come oft upon the 
| . Plate ; chen with your ſeveral Scrapers, lightly 
ſcraping upon the extreme Lights, and ſo gradu- 
ally all the other ſhadows, until you have brought 
all the drawing of your deſign upon the Plate ; 
then rake a Proof off, by which means you will be 
able to go on in the finiſhing of it, although you 
muſt proof it Three or Four times before you can 
thoroughly finiſh it. 


- 


How to take off Mezzo-tinto Prints, for 
Painting on Glaſs. 


OU muſt get your Beſt Looking-glaſs, and 
the belt Venice Turpentine ; then take your 
Print and lay it in Water for about Two or Three 
hours; then rake it oat and lay it flat before a clean 
Cloth,and warm as much of the Turpentine as you 
think you ſhall uſe,and warm the Glaſs a little like- 
wiſe;then with a large Bruſh, lay your Turpentine 
even all over the Glaſs, your Print lying the Right 
fide uppermoit,lay your Glaſs from one ſide by de- 
grees 
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grees upon the Glaſs ; by which means you keep | 
the Wind from raiſing Bliſters in your Print; then 

Rub with your Finger, gently dipping your Finger | 
in Water now and then, and you will find the ' 
Paper to Rub off; but have a Care of Rubbing 
holes quite through the Print, for you mult leave : 
only a thin film of Paper, and when it's dry, 
varniſh it over with White Varniſh, which you may 
have at the Colour-Shops ; then it is fit to work 


upon. 
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LIM N I N G 
WATER-COLOURS. 


The Third Book, Part the Third. 


HE practice of Limning is a quality com- 
mendable in any perſon, and a pradtice 
meet for the Noblelt perforage of what 
quality ſoever ; I ſhall ſay no more in the praiſe of 
ic, it may ſpeak for it ſelf, but come immediately to 
ſhew you the manner how to perform it; therein 
following the Rules now practiſed by the moit emi- 
nent Maſters in that faculty : And firſt, ſhall begin 
in this as in the other parts of this Book, what 
things areto be in areadinels prepared for the pra- 
(tice of it. - 


CHAT. > 
Of neceſſaries belonging to Limning, 

O the Limning in Water-colcurs there be- 
long ſeveral things, as Gumms of ſeveral 
ſotrs, and Waters made of them, a Grinding-ſtone 
and Muller, ſeveral Colours, Liquid Gold and Silver, 
ſeveral Sizes tolay Gold, Parchment of the fineſt,as 
of Abortive Skins ; Pencils of divers forts ; of the” 
making and preparing all theſe in their order, and 
then to their ule, SECT, 


— 


— 
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SECT. I. Of Gums and Gum waters « fed... 


17 Limning. 


HE principal Gum is Gurm-Arabich ; get the 

beſt char may be, which you fhall know by 
the whitene(s and clearn- is, if it be yellowith, cf an 
Amber colour, it 1s naught. 

'To make Gum-warer hereof, do thns ; Take a 
clean earthen Veſlel, Pan, iſh, or the like, put 
therein the faireſt Spring- water you can procure, 
then take a quantity of Gum- Arabick, and rie it 
ina fine clean Linnen clath, asin a bag. and hang 
tis in the middle of the water, and thicre let it reſt, 
till the Gum be difſolved ; if you find your water 
be not ſt'ffenough of the Gum, put more Gum in- 
to your cloth, and let that diſſolve as che other did3 
if it be too {t:ff,, add more Water: Of this Gum wa- 
ter it is abſolutely neceſſary you have always by 
you two forts, one ſtrong, the other weak ; and 
of theſe Two, you may make a Third ar pleaſure ; 
preſerve theſe in clean Glaſles for your uſe. 

Of GUM-LAKE 
Gum-Lakeis a compounded Gum made of many 
ingredients,as of whites of Eros beaten and ſtrained, 
of Floney, Gum of Io, ftrons Wort ;thele ingrecients 
mingled together will at lait run like an Oy], 
which at laſt will congeal and be hard. Trouble 
not your ſelf tomakeir, but buy ir rezcy made ; 
<<huſeir as you do the Gum-Arav:ch, by the clear- 

neis. and then you need not fear it. 
E 4 T9 
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| To make Water thereof, uſe it in all reſpeCts as 
you did your Gumb- Arabick, by tying it in a cloth 
and diſſolving it in fair water : of this Water alſo 
have of two ſorts, a weaker and a ſtronger. 
Of GUM-AR MONIACK. 

Of this Gum you may make a Water, that what- 
ſoever you write therewith you may lay in Gold. 

The manner of making the Water is thus ; take 
your Gum and grind it with the juice of Garlick as 
fine as may be,thereunto add a few drops of weak 
water o'Gum- Xrabick, making it of ſuch a thickneſs 
as you may conveniently write it with a Pen, 

With this liquor write what you will, and let it 
dry, burnot too long, for if you do, the Gold will 
not ftick; and if you lay on your Gold too ſoon, it 
w.li drown ir. When you would lay your Gold up- 
o1 1t being dry,do thus, get a Gold-cuſhion, which 
you may thus make; take a piece of Calves-leatlier 
rough, and get a board abour ſix inches long, and 
hve inches broad, upon this board lay ſome wool- 
len cloth four or five times double, and over all 
your Leather With the rough fide outwards, nail- 
ing the edges of the Leather 11 rhe f1des of the 
Board ; fo is your Cuſhion mzde. 

Upon this Cuſhion lay your Gold-leaf and with 
a Knile that bath a very ſharp edge.cut your Gold 
upon your Cuſhion into pieCes,lo thatit may quite 
C wer what you, have written, then breathe ypon 
your writing , and wita a piece of White Corron- 
wool (breathing upon that allo) lay it upon your 
Gold, and it W: {1 rake it cli frum your Cuſhion, 


which pieſs duwn hard upon your V\ ring, and it 
W.1] 


| 
| 
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will there ſtick ; then with other Cotton- wool dry, 
wipe away the looſe Gold, and your Writing only 
will remain,which when itis through dry you may 
burniſh with a Tooth, ard it will ſhew tair. 


————. 


Of LIQUID GOLD ow SILVER. 


Y O U may with Liquid G.14- or Si/ver Draw or 
Write any thing with the Pen or Pencil, a« with 
any other liquid colour ; 1 could ſhew you how to 
make it ; but to make a ſmall quantity it is not 
worth the while neither will it quit the cott ; there- 
fore | would adviſe you to buy it ready prepared, 
which you may do where you buy your Colours, 
or of ſome Gold-beaters, who make it of their cute 
ings of the ragged edges of their Geid. 

Whemyou uſe it, do only thus, put into your 
Shell a drop or two of fair water,and with a clean 
Pencil temper up ſo much Gold as will ferve your 
occaſion at that time, With which Write or Uraw 
what vou will ; then about two or three honrs a{ter, 
the longer the better, burniſh it by rubbing kard, 
uoon it with a Dogs-:ooth, and it will be pure 
Gold ; this is the belt ang eafteſt way of laying 
Gold that I know of. 


—_— — —— 
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SECT. JI. Of your Grinaimg-ſtime and Huller, 


"rt a Stone of Porphiry or Serpentine, or rather 
(; a Pebble, (if you lighc of one large enough) is 
bexr of any other. Bur in ſhore. get as good anone 
as you can, Which yonr Aarblers in London may 
heip you to keep this and your Muller atways very 
Ciean and iree from duit, 5 E & * 
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SECT I. Of Colours. 


Tx are ſimp!y fix, viz. White, Black, Red, 
= Green, TiGow, and Blew; to which we may 
add Browns, but they are compounded. 

Of either of theſe there are ſeveral forts, the 
names whereo!, and the manner of ordering of 


them ſhall be ſhzwed in the enſuing Chapter. 


CHAP. I. 


Of Colours uſed in Limning : their names, 
and how ts order them. 


SEC'T.I. Of th: Names of Colours, and how every 
Colour is to b: prepared , whether Grownd, IWaſl/d, 


or Steep'd : 


BLACKS. WHITES. REDS. 
Cherry-ſtones burnt. Cruſe, | Red-Lead. 
Ivory burnt» Vihite-Lead. Lake. 
Lamp black. 


GREENS, BLEWS. YELLOWS. 
Bife. I»dico. Engliſh Oker. 
Pink, Ultramarine. Maſticote. 

ble. BROWNS. 


"— 
Ceaar-grees. Smalt. Umber. 
Spaniſh Brown. 


Colen's Earth. 
Theſe 
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Theſe are the principal Colours uſed in Lim- 
ning ; | have omitted many others, but they are ſuch 
' that are not ficting for this Work, which I ſhall 
ſpeak of when I come to teach how to waſh Maps 
and printed Pictures, for which uſe thoſe Colours 
| have omitred are only uſetul. 

Of the Colours here mentioned, uſeful in Lim- 
ning, they are to be uſed ihree ſeveral ways, wiz. 
either 1/aſhed, Grownd, or Steeped. 


The Colours to be only Waſhed are theſe : 


Biſe. Cedar. Red-I ead. 
Smalt, Ultramarine. Maſticote. 


To be Steeped, only Sap-green. 
The Colours to be Waſhed and Grownd,are theſe: 


Ceruſe. Pink, Spaniſh Brown. 
VV/hite- Lead. Indico. Ivory 

Lake. Umber, and black. 
Engliſh Oker. Colens Earth. Cherry-ſtene. 


— 


SECT. 1. Of thoſe Colcurs that are to be Grownd, 
and how to Grind them, 


Have in the laſt Section told you what Colours 
are to be Grownd, which Waſhed, and which 
tobe Steeped ; it reſteth now, to ſhew you how to 
Grind thoſe Colours that are ts be grownd ; | ſhall 
not run over every Colour particularly ; but ſhew 
you how to grind one Colour, Which take as an 
eximple for all the relt. Foe 
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For our example in grinding of Colours, let us 4 
take the original- of Colours, vis, Ceruſe, or 
\ hice-lead, there is little difference between them, - 
only one is refined, the other nor. 

To grind it do thus ; Take a quantity thereof, 
or of any other Colour to be grownd, being cleanſed 
from all manner of dirt or filth, which you muſt 
firſt ſcrape off; then lay the Colour upon your 
Stone, and with your Muller bruiſe it a little, then 
put thereto fair Spring-water, and between your 
Muller and Stone grind the Colour well rogether 
with the water till the Colour be very fine, which 
when you find to be enough, have in a readineſs a 
great Chalk ſtone, in which make certain troughs 
or furrows, into which pour your Colour thus 
grownd, and there let it reſt till it be thorough 
dry, then take it out and reſerve it in Papers, and 
thoſe Papers in boxes, for your uſe. This order 
you are to obſerve in all Colours that are to be 
Grownd, 


SECT. III. Of thoſe Colours that are to be 
VVaſoed, and bow to VVaſh them. 


A* in the Grinding of Colours I gave you an 
| inſtance but in one for all che reſt, the like 1 
ſhall do for thoſe Colours which are to be VVaſbed; 
! will make my inſtance in Red-Lead, which you 
are ro Waſh in this manner. 

Put a quantity thereof into a clean earthen diſh, 
and 7 our thereto fa:r Water, ſtirring the colour and 
Vi atcr s« gether with your hand or otherwiſe; then 
lex 
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let it ſtand a while,and you ſhall ſee a filthy greaſie 
ſcum ariſe and lie above the water,with other filth; 
pour this water quite away, and-put other clean 
water to the Colour, and ſtir it about again, pour- 
ing away the water if ( foul ) the ſecond or third 
time ; then add more water, and ſtir the Colour 
about again till the water be thick and troubled ; 
but yer free from filch, then gently pour this trou- 


' bled water into a ſecond earthen diſh, leaving in 


the firſt diſh all che dregs. 

Into the ſecond baſon put more fair water; and 
with your hand ſtir about the Colour as before; do 
thus two or three times, and take (if your colour be 
very foul) a third earthen diſh, and add more wa- 
ter, and keep ſtirring, till at laſt the water become 
clear, and the colour remain fine at the bottom 
ofthe diſh ; pour away your water gently,and you 
will tind ſome colour remaining and ſticking tothe 
edges of the d\ſh, which when itis dry, you may 
(with a feather) ſtrike away like flower, which re- 
ſerve as the choiceſt and pureſt of all; ifin a pourd 
of this Red-lead you have an ounce of good in- 
deed, prize it, for it is troublome to procure. The 
other, which is not altogether fo pure, may be ſer- 
viceable for ſome nſes, though nor for all. What 
hath been ſaid of this colour is to be underſtood of 
all other that are to be waſhed ; therefore for 
Waſhing of Colours let this ſuffice. 


—__ 


SECT. IV. Of Colours to be ſteeped, 
| Said ( among the Colours before mentioned ) 
there was on:y Sap greez to be Steeped,though 
n 
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in Colours to waſh Maps and Prints, there are ma- 
ny, but of theſe, when we come to ſhew how to 
Waſh Maps,c5c. To Steep your Sap-green do thus, 
rake a quantiry thereof and pur it into a Shell, 
and fill che ſhell wich fair water, to which add 
ſome fine powder of Allum to raiſe the colour; let 
it thus ſteep twenty four hours, and you will have 
a very good Green. 


— Cy, 


SECT. V. Of thoſe Colours that are Waſh:d and 
Grownd, how to temper them in your ſhells when 
you are to uſe them. 


k &- having all Colours both Grownd and IWaſh- 
ed by you in a readineſs, when you begin 
any piece you muſt temper them as followeth, for 
which cake one example for all. 

Take any Colour. a ſmall quantity thereof, and 
put it into a clean ſhell, then add thereunto a drop 
or two of Gum-water,and with your finger (being 
clean) work it abnar the ſides of the ſhell, and rhere 
let it ſtick rill ir be dry ; when the colour is dry in 
the ſh-11, draw your finger over it ; if any Colour 
come otf, you muſt add ſtronger Gum-water to it, 
Bur, if when your Colour is dry in the ſhell,it glicter 
or ſhine, ir is a ſign there is roo much Gum in it 
therefore remedy that by rempering your Colour 
up again with fair Water only, without any Gum, 

There are ſome Colours, as Lake, Umber, and 
other hard Colours, which when they are dry in 
the ſhell will crack, and look like parched gronnd 
ina dry Summer ; to ſuch colours as theſe, when 
you temper them for uſe,add to them a ſmall quan- 
eicy 
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tity of white Sugar-candy in fine powder, which 
temper with your Colour and fair water with your 
finger in the ſhell till the Candy be diffolved ; and 
this will keep them from peeling when you have 
laid them on your Work. 

Note here, that theſe Colours following , viz. 
Umier, $pariſh-Brown, Colen-Earth, Cherry-ſtone 
and Ivory-black are to be burnt before they be 
Walſh'd or Grownd. 

Toburn any of them do thus,put the Colour in- 
to a Crucible, ſuch as Go/4/mbs melt their ſilver 
in; if you will, cover the mouth thereof with clay, 
and ſet it in a hot fire, there letitreſt till it be red 
hoe ; when the Colour is cold you may Grind or 
Waſh it according to former DireCtions. 


— _—  — _ - 


'SEC T; VI. Of Pencils, and how to chuſe there. 


Ou are in the next place to furniſh your ſelf 
with Penci/s of all ſorts ; which how to chuſe 
do thus, cake a Pencil and put the hairy end be- 
ween your lips, wetting it a little by drawing it 
through your hps, being moiſt, two or three times; 
ſo that the Pencil being large will come to a poinr 
as (mall as a hair, which it ir do, it is gocd ; but if 
it ſpread, or any extravagant hairs ſtick out of the 
lides, they are naught; you may try them by 
wetting in your mouth, and attempt to drawa line 
on the back of your hand. 


2 SEC VIL of Compounded Coleurs. 


I the ſix ſimple Colours before named, toge- 
ther with the Prexns, many others may 
be 


OC 
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be compounded for Faces of all Complexions, Gar- 
mmts, Landskips, Building ; for Birds, Fiſhes, 
Beaſts, and what not : I will ſhew how to com- 
pound ſome, and by thoſe you may by practice 
find out and invent infinite more. I ſhall inſtance 
in theſe following, As, T 


A Violet. Light-preen. 
A Lead-colour, Purple. 
Flame-colour. A Bay-colour 
Scarlet. A Murry. 


To make a Violet-colour. 
Indico, White, and Lake, make a good Violet-co- 
lour ; you may make it lighter or darker at plea- 
ſure, as you may all other compounded Colours. 


Lead-=colour. 
Indico and V/hite make a Lead-colour. 


Colour for Flaming-fire. 
Red-lead, and Maficote, heightned with V7hite. 


Scarlet-colour. 
Red-lead, Lak: and Vermiſon, very little or no 
Vermilion, for it is not good in Limning. 
Light-green. 7 
Pink and Smalt, with V/kite to make it lighter, 
if you require It. 
A Purple colour. 
Indico, Spaniſh brown, and VVbite. 


A Bay-colour, 
Spaniſh-brown and VVhite. 
x 
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| A Maurrey-calour. 
Lake and VViite make a Murrey-colour, 


Of theſe infinite others may be made, but | leave 
them to your own ingenuity to find out, which with 
liccle practice you will ſoon do. The next thing 
you ſhall be informed in, is how to prepare your 
Table for Limning, and fit all things for you work, 
which ſhall be declared in the next Chapter. 
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CHAT. HEL 
FHow to prepare a Table fer a Pifture in ſmall 


ſor Limning, to make choice of your Light, 
the manner "of SItting in reſpedt of Poſition 
and Diſtance, and what neceſſary Ini{ru- 
ments are to lie by you when you are at 


work. 


E now draw pretty near to our intended 
purpoſe, viz. Minuture or Limning to the 
life in Water-Colours: Bur, 


SECT. I. How to prepare & Table for a 
Pifture in ſmall. | 

f, 
ET pure fine Paſte- board, ſuch as the 
erCcinary plaving-Cards are made of, you 
may have of what ſize and thickneſs you pleaſe, 
and very finely {lick'd and glazed,at the Card-ma- 
kers : Take a piece of this Paſte-board of the ſize | 


you intend your Picture;then take a piece of Parch- 
ment of the fineſt and whiteſt you can ger, which þ 
are the skins of abortives or coltlings,cut a pieceof 
this skin of equal bigneſs with your Paſte-board, \ 
and with thin white Starch new made, paſte the 
Parcament to the Paſte-board, with the our-fide 
of the skin outermoſt ; lay on your Starch very {} 
thin and even; then your Grinding-ſtone being 
mace very clcan, lay the Card thereupon with 
the 
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the Parchment-ſide downwards, and as hard as 
you can, rub the other fide of the Paſte-board 
with a Boars tooth ſet in a ſtick for that purpole ; 
when it is thorough drie, it is itto work upon. 


© —_—_— mt, 
- 


SECT. II. Of your Light. 


Nncerning your Light, letitbe fair and large, 

free from being ſhadowed with trees or hou- 
ſes, but a clear sky-lightz ler it be a direct light 
from above, and not a traverſe-light ; ler it be a 
Northerly and not a Southerly lighe, for the Sun 
ſhining either upon you, your work, or the party 
ficting, will be very preudicial ; as your room 
muſt be light, ſo lec it be alſo cloſe and clean. And 
obſerve, that you begin and end your work by the 
ſame light. - 


SECT. III. Of the manner of Sittins. 


Er your Desk on which you work be ſo ſituate, 

that when you fir before it, your left arm may 
be towards your light, and your right arm from 
it, that the light may ſtrike in ſideling upon your 
Work. Thus for your own fitting, 

Now for the manner of the parcy's fitting that is 
to be Drawn, it may be in what poſture he or ſhe 
ſhall deſign; but let the poſture be whar it will, ler 
It not be above twoyards oft you at the moſt, and 
level with you ; butif the party betall, then above. 

t 2 Mark 
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Mark well when the party that fits moveth, 
though never ſo little, for the leaſt motion of the. 
body or face, if not recalled, may in ſhort time 
cauſe you to run into many errors. 

The Face of a party being tiniſhed,let him ſtand 
and not fit to have his poſture drawn, and that at 
a farther diſtance than two yards, v:z. four or five 
yards. 


SECT. IV. Of ſuch neceſſaries as are to lie by you 


while you are at work, 


1.\F On muſt have two ſina!ll Sawcers or other 

China-diſhes, in either of which there muſt 
be pure clean Water; the one of them is to waſh 
your Pencils in,being foul; the other to temper your 
Colours with when there 1s occaſion. 

2. A large, bur clean, fine and dry Pencil, to 
cleanſe your work from any kind of duſt that may 
by accident fall upon it: ſuch Pencils they call 
Fitch-Pencil:. 

3. A ſharp Pen knife to take off hairs that may 
come from your Pencil, cicher among your Co- 
fours or upon your Work, or to take out ſpots that 
may come to fall upon your Card. 

4. A Paper, having a hole cut therein, to lay up- 
on your Card to cover it from duſt, and to ret 
your hand upon, to keep the ſoil and ſweat of yeur 
hand from fullying your Parchment, and alſo to try 


your Pencils on before you apply them to your 
Work. 
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Work. Let your Sawcers of Water, vour Per:. 
knife and Pencils lie all on your right hand. 

5. Have a preity quantity of Carnation (as ſome 
call it) or Fleſh-colour, ſe;newhar hghrer than che 
Complexicn of the party you are to draw, tem- 
pered up in a ſhell by it ſelf with a weak Gum- 
water. It it be a Fair complexion, Whitc-lead 2nd 
Red-lead mixed. If a Swarthie or Brown com- 
plexion, to your \Vhite and Red-lead add a quan- 
tity of Maiticote, or Ezgliſh-Cker, or both if occ2- 
ſion be. But whatever the Comp'exicn be, be ſure 
you temper your Fleſh-colour lighter than the par- 
ty; for by often working upon it you may bring 
ic to Its true Colcur, ir being frſt roo light ; but if 
it be firſt too fad, there then is no remedy. 

6, Having prepared your Fleſh colour, take a 
large Shell of Mother of Prarl, or a Horſe- Muſſel- 
Shell, which any Fiſherman will help yon to, and 
therein { as Pataters in Oy! diſpoſe their Colours 
upon their Fallart for their working of a Face, fo 
muſt you) place your ſeveral Shadows in this Shell 
in little places one diltinct from another. 

Note, chat in all your Shadows you muit vfe 
ſome White; wherefore 1. lay a good quantity 
of \hite by ic ſelf, beſides whar the Shadows are 
hcſt tempered with. 2. For Red for the Cheeks 
and Lips, temper Lake and Red-lead together {me 
uſe Vermilion, bat i like itnot, 3. For your :.-w 
Shadows, as under the Eyes. and in Veins, cc. in- 
<co and \Vhite, or Ultamarine and White. 4. Fer 
your Gray, faintiſh Shadows, take White Enp/c{h- 
Oker and Indic», or ſumeinmes Maiticore. 5. For 

| $ Deep 
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Deep ſhadows, White, Enyliſh-Oker, and Umber, 
6. For Dark ſhadows in mens Faces, Lake and Pink, 
which make an excellent fleſhy ſhadow. Many 
other Shadows you may temper up, but theſe are 
the chief; your own judgment, when you look 
vpon the party to be Drawn, will beſt direCt you, 
and tatcrm your fancy better than a thouſand 
Words, 

Thus are you abſolutely prepared of all neceſ[3- 
ries ; it is now fi: time to go to work ; and firſt we 
w:!l begin with a Fece. 


CHAP, IV. 
of the Miniture or Limning ff & Face in 


IF ater-Colcurs. 


His all things in a readineſs, according to 
the direftions before deivered, upon that 
part of your Card where you intend the Face of 
your Picture to be, lay that part of the Card o- 
ver w:th vaur Colour that you have before pre- 
parcd, an{werable ro the Complexion of the par- 
ry ; it being well rempered, pretty thin, with a 
Pencil bigger than crdinery, ſpread your Colonr 
very even and thin, free from hairs or other ſpots, 
in your Pencil, over the place where you are to 
make the Face of your Picture. The Ground be- 
$77 }atl, vou may begin the Draught, the party 
beinp ready to fit. Now tothe finiſhing ofa Face 
there .will require three Ocerations or vittings at 
the 
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the leaſt. Ar the ficſt firting you do only dead 
Colour the Face, and this takes about two hours 
time. Ar the {econd fitting you are to goover the 
Face more curiouſly, obſerving whatſoever may 
condice to che graces or deformities of the party 
to be Drawn, cogether with a ſiveer diſpoſe and 
couching of the Colours cne within another, and 
this ſirting Will take np ſome four or five hours. At 
the third fi:ting you may {1nith the Face, this takes 
up ſome thres hours time; in which you perfect 
what was beiore imperfect and rough, in putting 
the deep and dark ſhadows in the Face, as in the 
Eyes, Eye brows hair, and Ears, which things are 
the laſt of tke Work, and not to be done till the 
Hair-curtain or the back-lide of the P:Cture, as al- 
ſo the Drapery be wholly tin:thed. Of cheſe three 
ſittings or vperations we ſhall make three SeCtions, 
as followeth: Then in the next Chapter ſhew how 
the Drapery and other ornaments are to be per- 
formed: then in the next Chapter ſomething of 
Lindskip in Miniture, or Limning, and fo con- 
ciude. 


—— ————— 


SUEC To H__ fir Operation or Sitting. 


Qur Ground for the general Compiexion be- 

ing laid, the firſt work at your firit ficting 

mult be ro draw the Porphile or our lines of the 
Face, Which you mult do with Lake and White 
mingled ; draw it very faintly, fo that if you miſs of 
F 4 your 
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your Proportion you may alter it with a deeper 
mixture of the ſame Colour. 

The proportion of the Face being drawn, add 
to the former colour ſome Red-lead, temper it to 
the colour of che Cheeks, Lips, &c. but faintly, for 
(as I ſaid before) you cannot lighten a deep Colour 
when you would. Yon muſt now put in the Red 
ſhadows in their due places, as in the Cheeks, Lips, 
tip of the Chin, about the Eyes, the tip of the Ears, 
and about the roots of the Hair. All theſe Shadows 
muſt be put in, not with the flat of the Pencil, but 
by ſinall rouches, afrcr the manner of Hatching ; in 
this manner going over the Face, you will cover 
your ground with theſe and the following ſhadows. 
In this Dead-colouring yon need not be over-curi- 
ous, bur ſtrive to imirate Nature as near as may 
be, the roughneſs of the Colours may be mended 
at the ſecond Operation. | 

Having put in your Red ſhadows in their due 
places, put in next your faint Blew ſhadows abonet 
the corners and balls of the Eyes, and your Grayiſh 
blew ſhadows under the Eycs and about the 1'em- 
ples ; work theſe ſweetly and faintly all over by 
degre:s,heightniug your ſhadows as the light falls; 
as alſo thoſe harder ſhadows in the Jark fide of the 
Face,under the Eye-brows, Noſe, Chin, and Neck, 
with ſome ſtronger tonches in thoſe places than on 
the light fide of the Face. Bring all your Work 
together to an equal roundnels,and give perfeQtion 
to no particular part at this time, but view your db- 
- well, and ſee how near you lut the Life, not on- 

y in ſeeming likeneſs, but in roundneſs, bolgref- of 
paſture, colouring, and ſuch like. Having 
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Having wrought your fainter ſhadows into the 
Red ones before laid, you may now have a touch at 
the Hair, diſpoſing of it into ſuch curls, folds, or 
form as ſhall beſt grace the picture, or pleate the 
party. You muſt only draw the i /air with ſome 
colour ſuirable to the life, fill vp the e.-:vty and 
void places with colour, and deepen it form what 
more ſtrongly than before in the deepeſt ſhadowed 
places. And let this be your firſt operation. 


— —— 
— 


SECT. II, Atthe ſecond Operation or Sitting. 


T the ſecond ſitting let the party fit in the 
ſame place and poiture as he did ar the firſt 
ſitting, then obſerve and delineate with your Pen- 
cil thoſe varieties which Nature effori's you ; and 
as you d d them bur rudely before, you muſt now 
with the i2me Colours,in the ſame places, by work- 
ing, drive ard ſweeren the farne Colours one into 
another, ſo that na lump of Colovr, or any rough 
edge may appezr in your Whole work, and this 
work mult be performed with a Pencil ſomewhar 
ſharper than that which you uſed befcre, ſoas your 
Shadows may be {ofr and ſmooth. 
Having made this pregrets in the Face, leave it 
for this time, ard go to the back-fide of your Pt- 
cure; Which is ſometimes a piece of Landskip, buc 


21t commonly a Curtain of blew or red vSaitin if 


It be of blew Satin, temper as muck Eile in a (hell 
as w.covera Card, ler it be moiſt, bur well buurid 
With Gum ; tvgn Wraa Pency raw the t orphiie or 
QOltc- 
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out-line of your Curtain, as allo of your Picture, 
then with a large Pencil lay over carefuily,bur thin | 
and _ the whoiegronnd you mean to lay with 
Blew; then afterwards again with a large Pencil, 

as before, lay over the {ime again with a ſubſtan- 
tial body of colour, in doing of which you muſt be 
expediti: »s, keeping your Colour alwaycs moiſt, 
letting no one part thereof be dry till you have co- 
vered the whole. 

If your Curtain be Crimſon, then trace it our 
with Lake, and liy che ground with a thin colour; 
then where your ſtrong lights and reflections fall, 
there lay your iughts wich a thin and Wateriſh co- 
Jour, and while rhe ground is yet wet, with a 
ſtrong and dark coiour teinpered reaſonable thick, 
Jay the hard and i{trong ſhadows cicle Ly the other 
lights. 

After yon have thus laid the back fide of you 
Piture w.th glew, cr Red, or any other Colour, 
lay your Lin':1ca with a fair \ nice, and the Drape- 
ry hkewile {1 :r of the colour you 1ntend it, 

Then repair to the Face agim, and view your 
objett weil, and {ee whar ſhadows are tw higher 
too deep for the (.nrtaln behind, and re Linnen 
and Drapery may {umewh et aicer tze property to 
the eye, © 1 mate the Picture appear otherwiſe 
than it di{ when thee was ony tac colour of rie 

Parchment a5! ir; 1 ay, view your Obzett well, 
and endeavoinrc to iedince each Shadow to 1's due 
erſeftica: tiicn Crawy the lines of the tye-Its, 
and ſhadow tte entrance into the Lar, the deepnels 
of the E;e-vrows, arg thois mure eminent notes 


and 
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and marks in the Face, and theſe muſt be done 
with a very curious and ſharp Pencil, 

The Face done thus far,go over the Hair,height- 
ning or deepning itas it appears in the lite, caſting 
over the gronnd ſome looſe hairs, which will be 
pleaſing, and make the Picture itand as it were at 
a diſtance from the Curtain. 

To ſhadow your Linnen, ufe Black, White, a 
little Yellow, and leſs Blew; the Black muſt be 
deepned with lvory-black, with which mix a little 
Lake and Indico. And thus far have we proceeded 
at tlie lecond Cperation, 


—— 


SECT. III. 4t the third Operation, or Sitting. 


T HE third and laſt operation of the Face will 
8 be wholly ſpent in giving of {trong rouches 
where you ſee caule ; and in obſervations necetiary 
fcr the rounding of the Face, which wiil better be 
ſeen how to perform now, than before the Curtain, 
Lrapery, and Linnen were laid. In this laſt fizting 
cblerve very diligently and exactly whatever may 
conduce to ſimilicude, Which 1s a main thing, as 
Scars or Moles in the Face, Cc. caits of the Eye, 
circumflexions or windings of the mouth. 'J hus 
much tor the tzird operation and finiſhing of the 
Face, 


/ 
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—— 


CHAP. V. 


Of Drapery, and other ornaments belonging to 
a Pitture in Miniture. 


HE Face being compleatly finiſhed, and 

the Apparel rudely put on, let us now 

come to ſhew how to ſettle them in their 
right geers (as rhe ſaying is) as alſo to put on | 
ſuch Ornaments as are uſual in Pictures of this na / 
eare. And theſe ſhall be expreſſed in the SeCtions | 
following. 


SECT. I. Of Drapery in Limmning. 


Aving laid a good, fat,and full Ground all over 
the Drapery you intend to make ; if Blew, 
then all over with Biſe ſmoothly laid : the deep- 
ning muſt be Lake and Indico, the lightning White, 
very fane, faint, and fair, and in the extreme light :- 
places. What hath been ſaid of this Blew Drapery, | 
the like is tobe underitood of all other Colours. 
[t is rare to ſee Drapery exprelled by lightning of 

it with fine ſhell-Gold, with which it muſt be 

hatched and waſhed, what a !auſtre it gives to well- 

c>loared "Drapery, either Crimſon, Green,, cr 
Blew, bur much more if wita the Ground irVelf | 
you mix Go!d when you lay it on. | 


SECT, 
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SECT. IE. Of other Ornaments in Pifture. 


1.FF the Body you are to drow bein Armour, lay 

liquid Silver all over for your ground, well 
dryed and burniſhed, ſhadow ic with Silver. Indico, 
and Umber ; work theſe ſhadows upon the Silver 
as the life directs-vou. 

2. For Gold Armour, lay liqu'd Gold as you did 
the Silver, and ſhaclow upon it with Lake, Exglifh- 
Oker, and a hittle Gold. 

3, For Pearls, your grovrd muſt be Indico and 
White ; your ſhadows ©14ck and Pink. 

4. For Diamonds, lay a ground of liquid Silver, 
deepen it with Cherrylitone and Ivory-black. 


CHAP. VI. 
of LAND#KSIP. 


HE bounds and limits of Lands&ip are in- 

expreſſible, they being as varions as fancy 

is copious; I will give you only ſome ge- 
neral Rules for Painting ot Landskip, and fo con- 
clude this third Book. 

In painting of any Landskip always begin with 
the Sky, the Sun-beams, or lighreſt parrs firit ; nexc 
the, Yellow beams, which compoſe of Matticote 
and White; next your Blew Skies, with Smalt on- 
ly. At your firſt colouring leave no pare of your 
ground uncovered ; bur lay Your Colours ſmooth, 

and 
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and even all over. Work your Sky downwards to- 
wards your Horizon fainter and fainter,as it draws 
nearer and nearer to the Earth ; you muſt work 
your tops of Mountains and objetts far remote, ſo 
faint that they may appear as loſt in the Air : Your 
loweſt and neareſt Ground malt be of che colour of 
the earth, of a dark yellowiſh brown Green, the 
next lighter Green, and fo ſucceſſively as they loſe 
in their d:{[tznce, they muſt abate in cheir colour. 
Make nothing that you ſee art a diſtance perfect; 
as if diſcerning a Building to be fourteen or fifteen 
miles off, | know nor Church, Caſtle, Houſe,or the 
like; fo that in drawing of it you muſt expreis no 
particular 1g, as Bell, Portcullis, or the like; but 
expreſs itin colours as weakly and faintly as your 
eye judgeth of it. Ever in your Landskip place 
light againſt dark, and dark againſt light, which is 
the only way to extend the proſpett tar olf, occa- 
fjoned by oppoſing light ro ſhadow ;, yer fo as the 
ſhadows mult Ioſe their force in proportion as they 
remove from the eye, and the ſtrongeſt thadow 
muſt always be neareſt hand, 
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PAINTING in OYT. 
Book IV. Part IV. 


Ainting in Oy! is of moſt eſtzem of any other 
Painting, and indeed it requireth the grea- 
reſt judgment in the perturmance, of any 

other kind of Painting. - | ſhall (according to the 
weakneſs of my ability) deliver unto yon ſuch 
Rules and direCtions, as being well minded and 
practiſed, may in a ſhort time make you. a good 
proficient therein: Preſuppoſing you have read 
the three foregoing Books, eſpec:ally the Firſt and 
Third, and that you underſtand Draught of any 
kind, and alſo the nature (if not the manner. of 
working with) Water-colours, yer at leaſt have 
read the Rules there delivered concernirg the uſe 
of them, you may fall to practiſe the Painting 
in Oyl; in which obſerve the direCtions follow- 


Ing. 
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Es 


CHAP. IL. 


Of the Names of your Colours, and how to Grind 
and order them. 


The Names of the Colours in Oyl. 
BLACKS. WHITES, GREENS. 


Lamp-black. VVihite- Lead. Verdigreaſe. 
Seacoal-black. Terra vert. 
Ivory-black. Verditer. 
Charcoal-black. 
Earth of Colen. 

BLEWS, REDS. YELLOWS 
Biſe. Vermilion. Pink, 
Indico. Red-Ltad. Maſticote. 
Smalt. Lake. Engliſh Oker. 
Ult amarime- India-Red, Orpiment. 

Ornotto. Sprulſe Oker, 


Spaniſh Brown, Burnt Spruſe, Umber. 


Theſe are the chief Colours that are uſed in Paint- 
ing in Oyl, the moſt part of which are to be grownd 
very fine upon your Stone with a Muller, with 
Linſeed-Oyl: ſome muſt be Burnt before they be 
Grownd ; others muſt be only temper'd upon the 
Pallat, and not grownd at all, 


The Colours to be burnt are theſe: 
Ivory, Spruſe, Oker, and Umber. 
The 
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The Colours that are not to be Grownd at aſl, bur 

only tempered wichOyl upon your Pallar,are theſe: 

Lamp-black, Verditer, Vermilion, Biſe, Smalty 
Maſticete, Orpiment, Ultamarine. 

All the reſt are to be Grownd npon your Stone 
with Linſeed-Oyl; only White-Lead, when you 
are to uſe that for Linnen, you mult grind it with 
Oyl of Walnuts, for Linſeed-Oyl will make itturn 
yellow. 

Thoſe Colours that are tobe Burnt,you muſt put 
them into a Crucible, ſuch as Gcld-/2nirbs melt their 
Silver in, cover the mouth thereof with clay, and 
there let it burnred hot; when it is cold you mult 
grind it upon your Stone with Oyl. 


CHAP. II. 


Of your Faſell, Straining-frame, Cloath, Pallat, 
Pencils, and Stay 


Might here deſcribe the form and faſhion of 

your Ezſell and Pallat, but 1 think, I need not ; 
for he that ever ſaw a Painter at work muſt needs 
lee theſe two Inſtruments; but what they are,l ſhall 
here deſcribe. 

An Eaſell is a frame made of wood, not much 
unlike a Ladder, only the ſides are flar, and full of 
holes on either ſide, to put in two pins to ſet your 
Work upon higher or lower at pleaſure; it is 
broader at the bottom than at the top, and on the 

G back- 
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back-ſide there is a Stay, by the help of which you 
may ſet in the middle of any room, more upright 
or ſloping ar pleaſure ; when you do not uſe it, you 
may clap it together and ſet it behind any door, or 
hang it againſt any wall out of the way. 

A Pallat is a thin piece of wood, and is neceſſary 
to be about twelve or fourteen inches long,and nine 
or ten inches broad, in form of an Egge.at the nar- 
rower end whereof is a hole made alſo of an Oval 
form, about an inch and a half in length, and an 
inch broad ; this hole is to put in your thumb of 
your left hand. upon which you mult always hold 
ir when yo are at work ; out of the fide of your 
Pallat near unto the thumb hole is cut a notch, by 
the ſide of which thePencils which you hold in your 
[«ft hand alſo may comEthrough, by which means 
you may take any of them our, or put another in 
at pleaſure. 7 heſe Pallats ought to be very thin 
and light, elpecially ar the broad end, but toward 
the thumb-hole ſomewhat thick, yer not above 
half a quarter of an inch; the brit wocd to make 
them ot is Pear-tree, or Walnat-tree. 

\ Strainmg-frame is nothing eiſe but a frame 
made of wood, to which with n4ils you nuulſt faſten 
vour Cloth that you are to paint npon; of theſe 
Frames you ſhould have of ſeverai ſizes, according 
co tie bigneſs o! your Clorhs. 

By your Cloth I mean Clorh primed. I could 
teaca you how to prime it, bur its a moiling work, 
and belides,it may be b-»1ghr ready primed ci:eiper 
and berrer than you can do it your ſelf Fewrainers 
(rhoagh all can do it) prime it themſelves, but buy 
It ready done, ' Pencilty 
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Pencils, what they are I need not tell you, buc 
what ſorts there are | will, becauſe I ſhall have oc- 
. caſion to call chem ſomerimes by their names in the 
Diſcourſe following. There are of all bigneſles, 
from a pin 'o the bigneſs of your finger. 


There are ſeveral ſorts, thus called : 


Ducks Luill fitched. Gooſe Duil! fitched, 
Ducks Luill ponted. Gooſe Quill pointed. 
— Briſtle. — —— Þriſtle. : 
Swans Suill firched. Briſtle Pencils; (ome 
Swans Yuill pointed. in Ouills, others in 
—— Briſtle. Tinn- caſes biy ger 
Hairing, or few:lling- than Quills, and 
Penci's. others in Sticks. 


Your Stay or «Wol-Stick is nothing elſe but a 
ſtick of Brazeel or ſuck like wood that will not eaſily 
bend, abour a yard in length, at one end whereof 
tie a little ball of Cotton hard in a piece of Leather 
abour the bigneſs of a Cheſnur ; this ſtick when you 
are at work, you mult hold alſo in your left hand, 
and laying the end which hath the l-ather ball,vpen 
your cloth or frame, you may reſt your right arm 
upon it all the wivie you are at work. 'Thus being 
furniſhed with all manner of Colonrs, and other 
necellaries here deſcribed, you may begin co pra- 
| ctye when you pleaſe; we will begin with a Face, 
| in which obſerve the direftions m the tollowing 
Chapters. 
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CHAP. 11k 


Flow to order y:ur Colrurs upon vour Pallat, and 
how to temper Shadows for all Complexions. 


DIY your ſingle Colours upon your Pallat 
in this order, laying them at a convenient 
diltance one from another, ſo that they be 
not apt to intermix. Firſt lay en vour Vermilion, 
then lake, then burnt Oker, India Red, Pink, Um- 
ber, Blacks, and Smalr : lay rhe Whire next to your 
thumb, becauſe it is ofteneſt uſed, for with it you 
lighten all your ſhadows ; next to your White lay 
a ſtiff ſore of Lake : this done, your Pallat it furni- 
ſhed with the ſingle Colours belonging to a Face ; 
then for the tempering of your Shadows to all | 
Complexions, oblerve the following DireCtions. 


i. For a Fair Complexion, 


Take a lirtle White, and twice as much Vermi- 
li-n, and as much Lake temper theſe well cogether ( 
upon your Pallat w.th the flat blade of your kyife; 

Jay aſide by it ſelf on your Pallat the greateſt - wk, 
tiry of this to be uſed for the deepeſt Carnation of , 
the Face. 

Put more \\ hire to that which remains,and term- 
per that well with your knife, and being well tem- | | 
pered, lay fome of that aſide alſo for your lighter p 
Carnation, 

To 
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To the remainder add yet more White, and tem- 
per it upon your Pallat till you have brought it to 
the lighteſt colour of your Face. 

Your Carnations being thus tempered, and or- 
derly laid upon your Pallat, prepare your faint Sha- 
dows. For which, 

Take Smalr,and mix it wi h a little White, which 
may ſerve for the Eyes; lay aſide the greateſt 
quantity, and to the relt add a lirtle Pink, this well 
tempered and laid by it elt, will ſerve for the faint 
preeniſh ſhade ws inthe Face. 

Now prepare your deep Shadows; for which 
take Lake, Pink, and Black, of each a like quanci- 
ty, temper all theſe together. 

Ifthe Parties Face you are to draw,or the Picture 
you are to copy, do require the Shadows to be red- 
der than what you have tempered, then add a lit- 
tle more Lake; it yellower, add a little more Pink ; 
if blewer or grayer, add a little more Black. 

"This done, your Pallat is prepared with Colours 
for any fair Face. 


2. For a more Brown Swarthy Complexion. 


Lay your fingle Colours ©n your Pallat as be- 
{ore,andin like manner temper them, only amongſt 
your White Lake, and Vermilion, put a lictle quan- 
tity of burnt Oker, to make it look ſomewhat 
Tawny. 

Amongſt your heightnings, temper a licle Yel- 
low Oker, onely ſo much as may juſt curn the 
Colours. 

CG 2 For 
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For your very faint and very deep Shadows, 
the ſame as betore. 


2+ For a Tawny Complexion. 


The general Colours maſt be the ſame as before, 
only the Shadows are ditterent, for you are to pre- 
pare them of Umber, and burnt Oker, which ſha- 
dow will fit theſe Complexions beſt ; if the ſhadow 
be not Yellow enough, add more Pink to it, 


4 For an Abſolute Black Complexion. 


Yonr dark Shadows muſt be the ſame as before; 
bur for your heightnings, you mult rake White, 
burnt Oker, Lake, and Black, put buta little W hite 
in at firſt, but work it up by degrees, till you come 
to the lighteſt of all, as you did the Contrary Co- 
lours for a fair Complexion. 

Here note, that the ſingle Colours at firſt laid 
upon your Pallat being tempered together accord- 
mg to the former direCtions, ſerve for ſhadows for 
all Complexions. 

Thus much concerning the diſpoſing and order- 
ing of your Pencils, and what Pencils you are al- 
way3 to have in your hand all the while you arc 
painting of a Face, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 


What Pencils are uſeſu! for the Painting of 
a Face, and how to diſpoſe them. 


Very Penci! muſt have a ſtick of about nine 
inches Jong pur into the Quill thereof, the 
farther end of which ſtick muſt be cut to 

a point. 

When you are to begin any Face or other pi- 
ture, lay together two Ducks-quill firch-Pencils, 
and two Ducks quill-pointed-Pencils, alſ> two 
Gooſe quill firched and iwo pointed, two Eriſtles 


both alike; ore Swans quill fitcked, and ancther 


pointed ; then a larger Pencil than any of theſe, 
which no Quill will hold, and therefore they make 
caſes of Tinn to put them in, you mult have one 
of theſe Fitched, 2s alſo a Briſtle of the ſame big- 
nels. 

Your Pencils being in a readine(, when you are 
to uſe them, your Pallar being upon your thumb, 
you mult take your Pencils in your right band, and 
put the ends of their ſticks into your left hand, 
keeping (when you work) the hziry ends at a di- 
ſtance, one from toucking another, lelt the Co- 

(lours in them intermingle, 

Your Pallat of Co:ours being prepared, ard 
your Pencils and Mollitic: allo ina readincls, you 
are to uſe them as 1s hereafter taught. 
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CHAP. Y. 
Haw to Paint a FACE in Oyl-Colours. 


Our Cloth being ready primed, and ſtrained 
upon your Frame, take a knife, and with 
the edge thereof ſcrape over your Cloth, 

leſt any knots or the like ſhould be upon it, which 

may diſryme your Work, 

Your Cloth being ready, draw forth your Eaſcll, 
ſetting your Frame and Cloth upon it at a conveni- 
ent height, ſo that you ſitting upon a ſtool, (level 
with the party you draw) may have the face of che 
picture equal, or ſomewhat higher than your own. 
Then ſer your Eaſell according to your light, which 
ler be the fame as I have deſcribed in Limning, 
namely, a Northerly light, free from ſhade of trees 
or houſes, but lerir come in on your left hand, and 
fſocaſt the light rowards the right hand, 

All things being nowin a readineſs, let the party 
you areto draw lic before you in the Poſture he in- 
rends to be painted, abvur two yards di diſtant from 
you. 

Then with a piece of Cha!k pointed, draw the 
proportion of che Face upon the Cloth, with the 
place of the Eyes, Noſe, Vouth, Ears, Hair, and 
whatſoever the poſture alt>rdeth the Eye ; here is 
no c1riofity in this, only ſee that you keep a good 
decurum ; it you miſs a good deal, the Colours will 
bring all torights z but! ſuppole you know already 
Wact!; &vf 
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whether the deſign will make a Face proportionable 
ro the party's. And ſo of that no more. 

Your Deſign being drawn in Chalk, take one of 
your Swans-quill-pointed-Pencils,and ſome of your 
lightelt Colour, and begin with the lighreſt parts in 
the Face, as the heightning of the Ferehead, the Noſe, 
and the Cherk-bone ot the ighteſt ſie: when you 
have done the lighteſt parts,do the mean parts next; 
that is, thoſe parts not altogether fo light as the 
other, as the Cheek-bine of the fore-fhortning or 
dark fide, r}| Chin, and cover the rpper Lip; and 
{.» proceed gradually null you ccme to the Reddeſt 
parts of all 

'Then lay your fairit Greeniſh ſhatows in-conve- 
nient places, and where you ſee cauie to mcderate 
harder ſhadows : by! vo mv{t have a care you pur 
nor Green ſhadovs whore Red are required, 

Thus zi! your fait O! I'gat bep'rmnNys being put 
in, take one 64 your Gore quili-poirted-Pencils, 
or one of your Ducks quili-ticched. and begin at the 
Eyes to ſhado v wir. Lake, kecauie you may eaſily 
overcorne it if © (hull chunce tobe wreng: Ido 
not mean you thould go all over the Face with 
Lake, bur rrace ou: thele parts of the Face there- 
With, as the Eres, No'e, Adeuth, C:mpaſs of the Ear, 
&c. 1 hs rricking or tracing out of the'e parts with 
Lake is ro be dore before you lay on v2ny Colour, 
wiping it hghtly over with a linne!1 rag, to prevent 
the overcoming of the orher Colonrs. 

Having thugput in all your Colours both light 
and dark, take the great Firch-pencil, either that in 
the plate, or that 1n the {t1Ck, and fweeten the Co- 

| lours 
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l-urs therewith ; by (weetning, is meant the going 
over theſe ſeveral Shadows thus laid with a clean 
ſoft Pencil, which with orderly handling will drive 
and intermix the Colours one into another, that 
they will appear as if they were all laid on at once, 
and not at ſeveral times. If this great firch'd Pen- 
cil be to1 big, you may uſe a leller ; but note, that 
the bigger Pencils you uſe, the ſweeter and better 
your Work will lie; and it is as eaſie to handle a 
great Pencil as a little one, if you uſe your ſelf to 
It. 

At your Second fitting (for this is enough at 
once) begin again with your clean Pencils of ſuch 
bigne(s as the piece you are to work upon does re- 
quire. Then the party fitting in the ſame poſi- 
tion, and at the ſame diſtance as before, the light 
alſo beirg the ſame, Obſerve well the party, and 
ſee what defe(ts you find in the Work at your 
ficſt ſitting, and amend them; then heighten or 
deepen your Shadows according as you lee OCCa- 
ſion. 

This done, take a Gooſe-qu1l! Priſtle and put in 
the Hair about the Face, and rub in the greater 
Hair with the greater Priſtle, and heightea it vp 
With your Goole-quill Pencil. 
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CHAE Th 


Of Garments of ſeveral colours, and of their 
proper Colouring. 


HE next thing I ſhall ſpeak of, ſhall be of 
Drapery or Garments, and the true and 
proper manner of Colouring of them. 


And 
1. For a Red Garmen;. 


For a light-red Garment, firſt dead-colour it 
with Vermillion, and when you wou!d finiſh it, 
glaze it over With Lake, and heighten ic with 
White. 

For a Scarlet. 

If you will have your Garment Scarlet, Vermi- 
lion ic ſel? muft be the highreſt, and ic mult be deep- 
ned with Lake or India Red. 


For a Crimſon Velwyet. 


Lay Vermilion, burnt Oker, or India Red, ſor 
the dead colour, glaze it with Lake, and touch is 
up with Vermihon. 


A ſad Red. 


Indian Red heightned with White. 

Note, that all vour deepnings ſhou'd or ought 
to Le deepned with Black, Pink, and Lake, rtem- 
pered together, 

2. Fo? 
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2. For Green Garments. 


The beſt Green for holding, is Biſe and Pink, 
heighten it with Maſticote, and deepen it with ln- 
dico and Pink. 


For Green Velvet. 

Lay the dead colour of White with a little Lamp- 
black, glaze it with Verdigreaſe, deepen it with In- 
dico and Pink, and heighten it with Pink and 
W hite- 


J. For Blew Garments. 


Take Indico and White, firſt Iay the White in 
its due places, and then your mean colour,namely 
Indico and White m'xed in their due places, then 
deepen it with Indico only, and when it is dry 
glaze it with Ulramarine, Which will never fade ; 
you may glaze it with Smale or Biſe ; but Smalc 
will turn black, and Biſe will turn Green. 

But if you will have a Blew Garment without 
glazing, lay che ground as before, with Indico 
and \W hite, heighten and deepen it With the ſame 
Colours. 


4. For T.llow Garmints. 


For a Yellow Garment, Maſticote, yellow Oker, 
and Umber; lay the dead colour of Malticote and 
White in the lighteſt places, Oker and White in the 
mean places, and Umber in the darkeſt places ; 
when it is dry glaze it with Pink. 

If you would not gl2ze it, uſe only Mafticote 

heightned 


& 
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heightned with White, and deepned in the mean 
ſhadows with Oker, and in the deep ſhadows with 
Umber. 


5. For Black Garments. 


Let the dead colour be Lamp-black, and ſome 
Verdigreaſe ; when that is dry, go over it with 
[vory-black and Verdigreaſe; before you go over 
it the ſecond time, heighten it with White. 


6, For Purple Garments. 


Oyl Smalt, tempered with Lake and White- 
Lead, heighten it with White Lead. 


7. Oranze Colcur. 


Red-Lead and Like, lay the lighteſt parts of af] 
with Red-Lead and Whire, the mean parts with 
Red-Lead alone, the deeper parts with Lake, if 
need require heighten it with White, 


8. Hair Cclour. 


Umber and White for the ground, Umber and 
Black for the deeper ſhadows, Umber and Eng/:fl 
Oker for mean ſhadows, for heightning White 
With alittle Engliſh Oker. 
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CHAP. VIL 


To Temper Colours for ſeveral occaſions. 


N Landikip, variety of Colours are required ; 
| will cherefore begin with thoſe firſt. 


Colours for the Skie. 


For the Aiery s\ie that ſeems a great way off, 
take Oyl-Smalr or Fiſe, and temper it with Linleed- 
Oyl; fora Red siy uſe Lake and White, and for 
Sun-beams or Yellow clouds appearing atSun-rifing 
or ſetting, uſe Maſt:core and Whice ; for Clouds in 
a ſtorm, or tor a Night-s«y, uſe Indico deepned 
with Blaci, and beiglined with White. 


C-lours for Trees. 


For ſme uſe Lave, Umber, and White; for 
others Charcoal and V\ hite, for others Umber, 
Blac:, and White with ſome Green; you may add 
Lake and ſometimes Vernihon among your other 
Colours. 

Of ſeveral Greens in Landskip. 

For a light Green uſe Pink and Maſticote height- 
ned with V hire. 

For a fad Green, Indico and Pink heightned 
with Maiticore 

You may make Greens of any degree what- 
. foerer. 
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In Painting of Landskip I ſhall fay nothing here, 
that which I have already faid in the Sixth Chap- 
ter of the Book of Limning being ſufficient. 


A_—— 


Things mect to be known. 


YL-Colours if they be not uſed preſently, will 

have a skin grow over them, and in time will 
quite dry up ; Wherefore if you have any quantity 
of Colours grownd, to keep them from skinning or 
drying, ſetthem in a veſlel of fair water, three or 
four inches under water, and they will not $kin 
nor dry. 

If your Grinding ſtone be foul, grind Curricrs 
ſhavings upon it, afrerwards crumbs of bread, and 
It will fetch off the filth. 

If your Pencils be foul, dip the ends of them in 
Oyl of Turpentine, and ſqueeze them between 
your fingers. 

When you work in Oy], let a little pot of Oyl 
ſtand by you, into which dip your Pencil, and 
itreak it by the ſide of the pot, and the Colour will 
go out that is within it, and vou may uſe it with 
another Colour, 
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The Diſcovery. 


How to Cleanſe an Old Painting, ſo as to preſerve 


the Colours; with cautions to thoſe that through 

ignorance have in ſtead of Cleanſing, quite Deſaced 

or ivrecoverably loſt the Beauty of good colours in an 
id piece of Pam: ing. 


To Cleanſe any very old Piff ure in Ol. 


Ake your pureſt white Wood-aſhes you can 
ger, and fiſt them very well in a fine lawn 

ſieve; orelſe ſame Smalt, which is as ſome call ir 
Powder blew, and with a fine Spunge and fair 
water waſh the Picture you intend gently over, 
bur be ſure you have a great care of the Shadows ; 
for by the ignorance of many perſons many good 
Picture hath been abuſed ; bur having carefully 
waſh'd ir, as betore mentioned, rake ſome of theſe 
Verniſhes, of which there be ſeveral, bur ſome are 
more prejudicial than others, therefore chuſe thoſe 
which may npon occaſion be waſh'd off again 

As Gum-warer purely ſtrain'd, or pure Size- 
pgelly, or the whites of Eggs well beaten ; all theſe 
will waſh off. 

Your common Verniſh will verniſh over any 
very dark part of a Ficture, 

But your diltill'd Verniſh is the beſt of all ; this 
will not waſh off. 

But obſerve, that when you haye waſh'd the Pi- 
Ct ure, 
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ture, you muſtdry it very well with a cleancloth 
very dry before you varniſh it. 

Divers there be which have pretended to be well 
$kill'd or knowing in the Cleanſing of Pictures,and 
$kill in Painting; and have undertaken the ſpoyling 
of things they have been unworthy counderſtand ; 
as with Sope, or Aſhes, and a Bruſh, and divers 
other inventions, by their ignorance to deface and 
ſpoyl thoſe things which otherwiſe might have 
been worth great valne, and in ſtead of hindering 
the Painter of his employment, have indeed crea- 
ted them new work. 
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OF 
WA SHIN G or COLOURING 
OF 
Maps, and Printed Pictures. 
The Fifth Book. 


) Waſh Maps or Printed Pifures is nothing 
U elſe but to ſer them our in their proper Co- 
lours, which to perform well is a very fine thing. 
I have ſeen a. Printed Picture printed upon fine 
Parchmente , only waſhed with Water-colours , 
which could hardly be diſtinguiſhed from a Lim- 
ned piece; and there are many now in England ve- 
" xy excellentat it. If any ingenious ſpirit that de- 
* Tights in Picture, and hath not timeor opportunity 

e6 ſtudy to be a proficient in Painting in Oyl or 

Limning, 1 would adviſe him to practice this, 

which is very delightful, and quickly attained ; ,& 
* the manner of performing of it | ſhall here in this 
B2ok teach. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. I. 


What things are neceſſary to be always ready 
for Waſhing of Maps or Piftures. 


S E CT. 1. Of Colours for waſhing. 


ERE note, that all the Colours that are : 
mentioned in the Second Chapter of the 
Third Book concerning Linmming in Water-Colours, - 
are all to be uſed in Waſhing or Colouring of -. 
Piftures; Wherefore provide your ſelf of thoſe Co- 
lours, grind them, waſh them, and ſteep and 
temper them according as you are directed in that + 
Second Chapter; Ifay, you muſt have all theſe- : 
Colours ina readineſs; and for Colouring. of Prinzs *: 
ſome other Colours, namely theſe that follow, 
which how to order 1 will anon ſhew you. 


Colours to be uſed in Waſhing, which are not '*. ./; 
uſed im Limning. | 


BLACKS. REDS. BLEWS. 


Printers Black, Vermilion, Verditure. 

or Roſſet. Litmos. 
Franckford-black, Flory. 
7o be had of the 


Plate-Printers. 
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YEELOWS. Gumbooge, Tellow- berries, Orpiment: 


Alſo theſe ; 
Brazeel and Log-wood ground, and Turnſoil. 


Of theſe Colours above-mentioned , Printers 
Black, Vermilion. Roſſ:t, Verditure, and Orpiment 
are to be Ground as is taught in the ſecond Secti- 
on of the ſecond Chapter of the third Book, page 
70. and therefore, I ſay, Grind them as you are 
tiere taught, 

Now for the other Colours above-mentioned , 
thev are to be ordered ſeveral ways, as followeth: 
And 


1. Of Litmos, how to order it. 


Take fine Litmos and cut it in ſmall pieces,then 
lay it in ſteep the ſpace of rwenty four hours at 
leaſt, in a weak Water of Gum-Lake, | The ma- 
ins of Gum Lake water is taught before in the firſt 
Chapter of the third Book, pag. 66. | it will bea 
pure Blew Water, good to Waſh withall, 


2. Of Flory Blew. 


Take Flory Blew and grind it with the white of ſ 
an Epg, | the white of the Egg with a ſpoon in 
a Porrenger till it become a clear Water. | 

Flory thus ground, if you add thereto a little 
Roſlet, it maketh a light Violet-colour, 

Ityou mix with it both Red and white Lead, it 
maketh a Crane Feather-colour. 


It 
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It, and Pink, Maſticote, or Gum-booge make a 
fair Green, 


2. Of Gumbooge. 

Take Gumbooge and diſſolve it in fair ſpring- 
water, and it maketh a moſt beautiful and cran(- 
parent Yellow. 


4. Of Tellow-Berries. 


Take Tellow-Berries, bruiſe them a little, and let 
them ſteep inAllum-water all night,in the morning 
you will have a very fair Yellow co Waſh withall. 


5» Of Turnſoil. 


Turnſoil is made of pieces of Linnen cloth dyed 
of a kind of Violet-colour. 
Take a diſhand put ſome ſharpVinegar therein, 


together with your Turnſoil, then ſet the diſh over - 


a gentle fire in a chafingdiſh till the Vinegar boyl 
and be coloured, then take out the Turnſoil and 
ſqueeze it into the Vinegar, to which put a little 
Gum- Arabick to diflolve ; it is an excellent good 
liquor to ſhadow upon any Carnation or Yellow. 


6. Of Braxzec!. 


Take Brazeel grownd, to which put a quantity 
of (mall Beer, and as much Vinegar, fetthem ina 
pan upon a ſoft fire, and there let it boyl gently 
a good while,then put therein ſome fine powder of 

H 3 Allum 
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Allum to raiſe the Colour, as alſo ſome Gum 
Arabick to bind it; boyl it fo long ll it raſlt 
ſtrong on the tongue, it maketh a very tranſpa- 
rent Red. 


7 of Log wood. 


If you boyl Log-woed grownd in all reſpects as 
. you did your Brazeel, it will make a very fair | 
tranſparent Purple<olour, 


/ 


SE CT. 1I. Of other neceſſaries. 


1. Of Allum-water, how to make it. | 


Ake a quarter of a pintof Allum, beat it to 
'* powder, and boyl itin a quart of fair Watcr 
till jr be diſſolved. | 
With this Water wet over your Pictures that 
- You intend to colour, for it will keep the Colour 
from ſinking into the Paper,and it will add a luſtre 
unto the Colours,and make them ſhew fairer; and 
it will make them continue longer without fading; 
you mult let the Paper dry of it ſelf after you have 
wetted it, before you lay on the Colours, or be- 
fore you wet it again; for ſome Paper will need | 
wetting four or hve times. | 
But if yon intend to Varniſh your Pictures after 
you have Coloured them,you muſt firſt Size them, 
that 1s,rub them over with white Starch new made 
with a Bruſh very fine, inſtead of doing them with 
| Allum- 
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Allum-water ; be ſure you ſize it all over, or elſe 
the Varniſh will ſink through ; if your Varniſh be 
too thick, put into it ſo much Turpentine-oyl as 
will make it thinner. 


2, How to make Size. 


Take ſome Glew, and let it ſteep all night in wa- 
ter to mai;eit the readier to me!t in the morning, 
then ſet it on a coal of fire ro melt, to try whether 
it be neither too ſtiff nor to weak; for the meaneſit 
is beſt ; rake a ſpoonful thereof and ſet it in the 
air to cool, or fill a Muſlel-ſhell of it, and let it 
ſwim in cold water to cool the ſooner; if it be too 
ſtift, when itis cold put more water to it; it too 
weak, then put more Glew toit; and when you 
uſe it make ic luke-warm. 

This is to wet your Cloths in; if you intend to 
paſte your Maps or Pictures upon Cloth, you 
may uſe white Starch to wet your ſheet,and wring 
it out and ſtrain it upon a frame, or nail it upon a 
wall or board, ſo paſte your Maps or Pictures 
tereon, 


2. How to temper Gold to Write with a Pex 
or Pencil, 


Take the ſweepings of leaf-Gold, ſuch as Book- 
binders (weep off their Books, or leaf-Gold it elf, 
and with ſtiff Gum-water , with a pretty deal 
of white Salt, grind them very well together, 
and put it into a glaſs, and put a quantity cf fair 
water as Will ſufficiently cover it, to make the 1t:if 
H 2 Water 
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water diſſolre, that ſo the Gold may ſettle to the 
bottom, and let it ſtand four or five days, then 
pour away the water, and put clean water toit a- 
gainzif you find the Gold dirty, refreſh it again the 
third time; then pour it away and take clean water 
again,and a littleSalt- Armoniack and greatSalr,and 
pur it in a gally-pot, and ſtop it very cloſe, and let 
it ſtand a week, then take it out, and put it intoa 
a piece of ſheeps skin when the grain is taken oft, 
tie it up cloſe,and hang it up that the Salt may fret 
from it ; then rake the Gold and remper it with the 
white of an Egg or Gum-water : fo uſe it with 
Pen or Pencil. 


4. Of Pencils. 


Provide Pencils of all ſorts, both pointed and 
firch;a large Bruſh to paſte your Maps upon Cloth 
withall; another co wet your Paper with Allum 
water: a third to Starch the face of your Picture 
withall before you colour it ; and a fourth Bruſh 
to Varniſh withal, 
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CHAP. I. 


Of other Colours for Waſhing, both Simple 
and Compounded. 


1, How to make a Green colour of Copper-plates. 


Ake any ſhreds of Copper, and put diſtilled 

Vinegar to them, ſet them in a warm place 
until the Vinegar become Blew, then pour out 
that Vinegar into another pot well leaded, and 
pour more Vinegar upon the Copper, letting that 
{tand until it be of a Blew colour ; then pour it in- 
to the former liquor ; this you may do fo often 
until you haveliquor enough, then let the liquor 
ſtand in the ſun or upon a flow fire till itbe thick 
enough, and it will be a good Green. 


2. To make a Green another Way 


The beſt is Cedar-green, but that is dear; there- 
fore you may take green Biſe and ſteepitin Vi- 
negar, then ſtrain it through a linnen rag, then 
grind it well with fair water, and pur toit a little 
Honey , and let it be well dryed, and when you 
uſe it mix it With a litte Gum-water, 


3. Another Green. 


Take the juyce of Rew,and a little Verdigreaſe, 
and 
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and a little Saffron, and grind them well toge- 
_ ther, and uſe it with a little Gum-water, 


4. For light Greens. 


Sap-greens, Flower de Biſe, or Tawny-preen, theſe 
need no grinding, only ſteep'd in fair water, Ver- 
diter and Ceru/s mixt with a little Copper -preen , 
makes a good light colour. 


5. To ſhadow Greens. 
Indico and Yelloweberries will do very well. 
6. Greens for Landskips and Recks. 


Temper your Green with wLite Pink, Biie, Ma- 
ſticote, Smalt, or Indico, or Ceruls. 

Blew Verditer mixt with a few Vellow-Berrics, 
make another Green. 


7. To make a Blew. 


There is YVenice-Ultamarine , but this is very 
dear; there arc Biſes of ſeveral ſorts, deeper or 
paler ; there is >5malt and Verdit-r; grind any of 
theſe with Gum- water, 


8, Of ſhadowing Blews, 


There is Indico, Litmos, or Flory, take any of 
theſe, they need no grinding, ſtees them in the 
| lees 
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lees of Sope-aſhes 3 when you uſe them,put Gum- . 


water to them with diſcretion. 


9. To make a Brown. 


Take Ceruſs, Red-Lead, Eng/iſh-Oker, and Pink. 
10, Spaniſh Brown. 


{r's a dirty colour, yet of great uſe if you burn it 
till it be red hot ; but if you would colour any hare, 
horſe, or dog, or the like, you muſt not burn it, 
but to ſhadow Vermilion, or tolay upon any dark 
ground behind a Picture, or to ſhadow Eerries 
in the darkeſt places, or to colour any wooden 
Poſte, Wainſcot, bodies of Trees, or any thing elſe 
of Wood, or any dark ground ona Picture. 


11. How to make an Or ange-colour. 


Red-Lead is the neareſt toan Orange, put a few 
Ye!low-berries into it, makes a gcod Orange. 


12. A Fleſk-coleny. 


Take of Whire ard a little Lake, and ſome Red- 
Lead mixed, you may make it light or red as you 
pleaſe, by adding more or leſs White in ſhadowing 
the Cheeks and other places, if you would have a 
ſwarthy complexion ; and to diſtinguiſh the Mans 
fleſh from the Womans, mingle a little yellow O- 
ker among your Fleſh, 


Co- 
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I 2. Colours for the Skie, 


Light Maſticote, or Yellow-berries, and White 
for the loweſt and lighteſt places;red Poſlet, White 

forthe next degree; blew Biſe and White for the 
other ; and blew Biſe for the higheſt, for want of 
Biſe uſe Verditer ; theſe muſt be worked together; 
you muſt not receive any ſharpneſs in theedg of 
your Colour,and they muſt be folaid on, that you 
cannot perceive where you firſt began to lay them, 
you mult ſo drown them one in another. 


14+ To make colours for Precious ſtones. 
Verdigreaſe with Varniſh makes an Emerald, 
and with Florence Lake it makes a Ruby, and with 


uUltramarine it makes a Saphire, 


15. Colours for Landskips. 


For the ſadgeſt Hills uſe burnt Umber, for the 
lighteſt places put ſome Yellow to the burnt Um- 
ber ; and for the other Hills lay Copper-green 
thickned on the fire, or in the Sun ; for the next 
Hills further off, mix ſome Yellow-berries with 
Copper-green,and let the fourth part be done with 
green Verditer 3 and the furtheſt, fainteſt places 
With the blew Eiſe,and for want of that, with blew 
Verditer mingled with White for the ligheſt places, 
and ſhadowed with blew Verditer in the ſhadows 
indifferent thick ; the Highways do with Red- 
Lead 
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Lead and White, and for variety uſe yellow Oker, 
and ſhadow it with burnt Umber, and you may uſe 
it ſor ſandy Rocks and Hills z the Rocks you may 
do with ſeveral colours, in ſome places Black and 
White, in other places with Red-Lead and White, 
and ſome with Blew and White, and other colours, 
ſuch as you judge are convenient,and do moſt re- 
ſemble Rocks, and let them be pleaſant colours ; 
the Water muſt be black Verditer aud White, ſha- 
dowed With green and with blew Verditer; when 
the Banks caſt a green ſhadow upon the Water, 
and when the water is dark in the ſhadows, then 
ſhadow it with a little Indico and Green thickned, 
and ſome blew Verditer. 


16. Colours for Buidings. 


When yon colour Buildings, do it with as much 
varicty of pleaſant colours as poſſible can be imagi- 
ned, yer not without reaſon, and let diſcretion rule 
you in mixing your Colours; in colouring of Build- 
ings you may uſe ſometimes White and Black for 
the Wall, Conduits, or other things; for Brick- 
houſes and others you may uſe Red Lead 'and 
White ; when many Houſes ſtand together,coiour 
them wich various colours as you can; about 
Buildings uſe ſometimes Umber and \\ tire, and 
ſometimes Lake and White, or ted-Lead and 
\White for variety. 


17. How 
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3 17. How to Shadow every colour in Garments, 
bo. or Drapery. 


, 
vp 
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Take this Rule, that every Colour is made to 
£ = ſhadowit ſelf,or if you mingle it with White for the 
- Tight, and o ſhadow ir with the ſame colour un- | 
mingled with White, elſe take off the thinneſt of 7 
the colour for the light, and fo ſhadow it with the | 
” thickeſt bottom of the colour;if you will have your 
; ſhadow of a darker colour, then the colour it ſelf 
is to ſhadow the deepeſt places. 
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CHAP. III. 


General Rules to be obſerved. 


I. Q*p-green is only uſed to ſhadow other 
Greens, and not to be laid for a ground in 
any Garment. 

2. Lake muſt not be ſhadowed with any colour, 
 foritisa dark Red; but for variety you may ſha- | 
dow it ſometimes with Biſe, or blew Verditer; 

"which will make it ſhew like changeable Teflata. 

- 3. Blew Verditer is ſhadowed with thin Indico. 

4 Blew Biſe is ſhadowed with Indico in the 

rkelt colours 3 Yellow-berries, the natural ſha- 

by for i it is Umber, but for beauties ſake it is ſel- 

fradowed with Umber, but with Red-Lead; © F* 
rkelt couches with Spaniſh-Brown ; and for 

3s yar:;eties 
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do rarieties ſake it's ſhadowed with Copper-g 
J chick, and with blew Biſe, or blew Verditer. 
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IVbat Colours ſets off beſt together. 


Fond 
. Whites are very uſeful in all Colours,and fets ** 

off Black and Blew very well; but Blacks4te not .-. > 
much uſed, but upon necelſu1 ry occaſions in ſome . 
things, as your judgement ſhall direct you. 

2. Reds ſets off well with Yellows. 

2. Yellows ſets off well with Reds, fad Blews 
Greens, Browns, Purples. f 

4. Blews ſers off well with =" Whites, - 
Browns, and Blacks; but Blews ſet not off well with 
Greens and Purples. 7. 

5. Bur Greens ſets off well with Purples and - 
Reds. 


SECT:. II. Drrections for the Mixing of 


your Colcurs. 


0 mix any Colour, be careful that you make 

| it not too ſad; when you mix your Colours be ! 

careful you put not your Pencils out of one Colour © = 

into another, for it will ſpoil and dirty your other, 7} 

Colours, except you waſh your Pencils clean. 4 
\\'hen you mix any Colours, ſtir them well about; J 

the water being well coloured, pour it out into a” 

Shell, and ſtir the relt of the Colours and ming} 

them together ; pour out the Colour firſt, that v 

* may the better know what quantity of the la 

Will ſerve. , 
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